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PART I 


The story of the discovery of the planet Neptune brings 
a thrill to everyone with a developed scientific sense. The 
orbits of some of the known astronomical bodies were 
observed to be eccentric, and Uranus made a wabbling 
path for which the formulas of gravitation could not 
account. The scientists agreed that the cause of the 
eccentricity was some huge undiscovered power in the 
astronomical universe. Leverrier began a mathematical 
study of the aberrations of the planet Uranus, and re- 
duced his findings to a formula. He ascertained the point 
in the heavens and the time at which a planetary force 
would cause the observed disturbance. The observatories 
turned their telescopes upon that calculated point and at 
the designated moment the hitherto undiscovered planet 
moved into view. “They detected the silent footsteps of 
Neptune as he trod the solitudes of immensity.” 

In the world of human society today we are witnessing 
a disturbed condition without precedent in history. Poli- 
tical governments are being overthrown, monarchies are 
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being democratized, economic schemes of every degree of 
radicalism are being advocated to replace the social order 
that has failed. There is a welter and chaos of bolshev- 
isms, socialisms, industrial workers of the world, com- 
munisms, and radicalisms of every sort which seek the end 
of bringing order out of the social chaos, of bringing peace 
and justice and stability out of the social distress which 
grips the whole world. Surely there is no problem which 
engages the attention of thoughtful people today which is 
comparable to this vast social problem. It is THE HUMAN 
PROBLEM today! The point where insight and discovery 
and experimentation and invention and sound theory will 
count most in education today is not in the laboratories 
of biology and chemistry and physics, but in the social 
laboratories where leadership shall study and master the 
facts and the powers which really control personality, in- 
dividually and in groups, and offer solutions that go to the 
bottom of the problem. The great world-movements. of 
society today are not going on rhythmically, with the 
steadiness of a law-expressing evolution, but with threat- 
enings and clashings and chaos and revolution. The 
ominous wabbling of the organized social orders as they 
with difficulty keep the orbits assigned by the social the- 
orists, old and new, suggest that there is a missing world 
of power with which social theorists ought to reckon. 

My attempt today is to demonstrate and locate the 
“Missing World.” Though it is not so much a new world 
that I am seeking,—I am not a real discoverer. I am 
rather attempting the humbler task of showing that the 
moral world is not a mythical world, but a real world of 
the first magnitude of power. I hope to point out afresh, 
with some appeal to your conviction, that some of the 
wabblings of our scholarly explanations in the fields of 
social leadership, can be accounted for, and some of our 
scientific observations in the fields of the social sciences 
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must be corrected and restated, when the true magnitude 
of the moral fact is recognized. If the vital conception 
of morality which lies at the heart of the ethics of Jesus 
can be grasped in its implications and made the underly- 
ing theory of all social remedies, it will introduce steadi- 
ness into the social order. As an astronomer dealing 
with social constellations, I want to show that the moral 
world is a real world, as real as the world of economics 
or eugenics. ; 

I want first to make you feel and know that I am deal- 
ing with a scientifically observed fact, and not with a fairy 
story. One thing that gives stability and impressiveness 
to scientific explanation is that the scientist makes us feel 
that he has the universe behind him, he is dealing with a 
cosmic fact from which there is no appeal. I covet that 
secure and confident buttressing of an ethical emphasis 
which I want to submit. So let me, with unskilled hands, 
outline the action of the cosmic drama that the ages have 
played in world-making. The evolutionary process is con- 
tinuous and the curtain is never rung down between the 
acts. Indeed there is only one act from the beginning 
until now, with many shifting scenes. But for a purpose 
which will appear I will sketch the familiar drama in five 
acts. 

There is first the act in which the inanimate worlds are 
produced as a titanic stage for the later action. From 
star-dust to planets, by cosmic cauldrons and furnaces, by 
hammering and welding, by moulding and the compress- 
ing power of world-weights, the inanimate worlds are 
shaped. By volcanic fires and glacial ice, by the age-long 
sculpturing of the elements and the incessant whirling of 
the potter’s wheel, worlds are prepared and flung into 
systems in space. 

This cosmic action works according to definite laws that 
know no deviation or shadow of turning. It is silently 
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working on today, and to the end of time will work, 
NATURE, the relentless architect of the theatre or stage of 
the universe. 

The second act introduces life, a new fact in the cosmic 
process. But in its primitive estate, life in the form of 
lowest stages of vegetation is almost indistinguishable 
from the inanimate world from which it springs. From 
this elementary beginning it evolves into the majestic and 
elaborate flora of the world. It is nature, the cosmic 
fact in a new aspect of its evolutionary task of world- 
making. The force and the laws are the given terms of 
the equation, «id the equation is as infallibly determined 
as the shaping of the geologic rocks. 

In the third act of cosmic world-making animal life is 
introduced, beginning at the stage where it is hardly dis- 
tinguishable from the plant-life, and growing into complex 
and giant types. This animal life, too, however much it 
transcends the lower forms, is expressed in terms of 
physical equations and elemental needs that link it to the 
cosmic action and make its reactions a continuation of the 
determinism of world-making. Food and reproduction 
and defence almost wholly exhaust the primitive instinc- 
tive animal needs, and with life expressed in such an 
elemental equation, the cosmic forces determine the solu- 
tion infallibly. This race must die and this shall live by 
the law of the survival of the fittest in the environment 
which nature supplies. The whole history is exhausted 
in that struggle. 

The next act in the evolutionary creative process is the 
appearance of primitive man. He is little more than a 
glorified animal. He lives chiefly in terms of his appetites 
and passions and instincts. He is linked to the animals by 
all of his elemental physical needs. The equation of his 
life in the physical side is wholly expressed in animal 
terms of food and defense and procreation, and his cosmic 
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environment solves the equation with the same mathe- 
matical inevitableness as it does that of lower animals. 
The only difference in the primitive man to distinguish 
him from the animals is his power of forming ideals and 
shaping tools, thus taking the first step in furthering or 
defying the cosmic action about him and within him. 
He has a little pitiful margin of mastery that the animal 
does not have. 

And the last step in the cosmic process is the act in 
which civilization appears and a man with developed 
ideals and disciplined mastery takes his place in the world. 
By his whole physical organism and its laws he is as much 
a part of the cosmic ongoing as any product of the process. 
But his advances over preceding types of life is measured 
by two things.. First, his thinking capacity gives him the 
power to form conceptions, ideals, and to invent means of 
utilizing or reversing the cosmic action. He can prevent 
and cure disease, and he can invent aeroplanes and radio- 
graphs. And, second, a new endowment has come, the 
power of an imperative ought by means of which a man 
selects his worthiest ideals and erects them before his mind 
and acknowledges their authority and thenceforth fashions 
his own destiny. He has become a moral actor, an agent 
who brings a form of energy to every given moral situa- 
tion and knows that he must fight the cosmic action that 
confronts him at that point or degrade himself. The 
romance of life appears to a man at the point where he 
perceives that he too is a creator, pitting his energy 
against the cosmic energy, with a chance to conquer! Nor 
do I forget the fact that a man is tied by the laws of 
heredity and environment as by iron chains to a cosmic 
process that grinds on with relentless necessity. I refuse 
to be terrified by the abstract logic that is always trying to 
show that freedom and necessity are mutually contradic- 
tory. It is the scientifically observed facts that I am hold- 
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ing before you. First, a man is the helpless victim of 
necessity in the elemental laws that bind him to the cosmic: 
process and absolutely determine all the features of his 
natural constitution. And, second, a man does carry an 
inner power of initiative, of recovery, of creativeness, of 
self-determination, of achievement, of inherent nobility 
and worth which must be taken into account in any classi- 
fication that explains him. You can classify Christ with 
a chimpanzee and justify your classification. But if you 
do not see the utter futility of that kind of scientific 
analysis in the face of the infinitely significant size of 
Jesus’ personality and spiritual worth and power, you are 
not one of the kind of scientists that advances science. I 
have sketched the cosmic processes of world-making be- 
cause I want to make it perfectly clear to my own mind 
and yours that I am facing the fact of the heavy chains of 
necessity and animality that bind men at every stage to 
the cosmic processes. On the other hand, I wanted this 
background of rigid scientific reality on which to exhibit 
the other fact, namely, that a man carries an inner power 
by means of which he can at certain points defy or modify 
or control the cosmic power. Both powers are equally 
facts,—the cosmic power and the personal power. 

It is small wonder that the great ethnic philosophies, 
brooding over the mysteries of human existence, have 
again and again been oppressed by the determinism of 
life and have denied the reality of freedom. For thou- 
sands of years India has groaned under the Buddhistic 
doctrine of Karma, necessity, or lying supine under the 
Brahmanic belief that all choice is illusion or evil, and 
absorption into Nirvana the only peace, has sought the 
mocking goal of self-extinction! No wonder that thought- 
ful Greece has given us the notion of a Fate which pur- 
sues and taunts and from which there is no escape. It 
is the determinisms of life that have lain heavily upon the 
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thoughts of men; and their philosophies have brooded and 
grappled with them in the dark, and the fact of life’s 
necessities has outweighed all its hope and ambition. End- 
less processes, cycles of existence, or a predetermined ex- 
tinction or suffering or happiness,—that is the substance 
_of the faith (or unfaith) of countless millions,—philoso- 
phies which are inductions upon the determinism of life! 

Now the mental mood of today has outgrown the pic- 
turesque Greek philosophies of the goddess, Fate, driving 
her triumphal car with the race of men chained to her 
wheels. Nor are we of the western civilization afflicted 
with the dreamy Indian philosophies of Nirvana and 
Karma. One cannot help feeling that for millions of men 
and women these hopeless, fatalistic views of life have 
defeated the noblest developments of personality and kept 
the race on the sordid levels of cosmic existence, un- 
cheered, unmotivated, unblest py any dynamic outlook. 

The mental mood of today has outgrown these forms 
of fatalism, but we have a new type of deterministic phil- 
osophy which it seems to me is a peculiar menace to faith 
and hope and reason and the finer spiritual achievements 
of men; I mean the philosophy of naturalism,—natural- 
ism, our modern form of philosophic scepticism of spirit- 
ual values and of their rational foundation. 

Naturalism is the type of thinking which shapes all of 
its methods in terms of natural science conceptions. It 
is the type of thought which sees and feels the determin- 
isms of life, understands the universality and unity of law 
and the exact equations of physical and mechanical life. 
Coming from the laboratories of natural science with a 
wonderful formula for explaining reality, it endeavors to 
carry through, in every district of personal life, the mental 
ideals and processes and limitations of the purely scientific 
method. The result is the naturalistic philosophy. 

The naturalistic way of thinking of life and the world 
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is best understood by tracing its natural history. We are 
living in an age of triumphant, fruitful, beneficent science. 
Natural science in all of its branches undertakes to de- | 
scribe the laws of cosmic processes in the various fields. 
It rehearses the processes of world-making and discovers 
the mathematical laws of the processes. Recalling our. 
sketch of the five stages of cosmic creation, we may 
enumerate the appropriate science for describing each 
stage. The sciences of geology and astronomy and min- 
eralogy, aided by the sciences of physics and chemistry, 
are engaged in writing the history of the first act of crea- 
tion. These sciences come from their study with absolute 
evidence that cosmic forces working according to law are 
the only factors in the problem. The sciences of botany 
and agriculture and forestry, with their kindred sciences, 
find the same facts and forces, working according to in- 
violable laws, in writing the history of the second act of 
creation. Tracing the evolutionary process into the field 
of animal life, zoology and biology with their cognate 
branches of science write the history of the third act of 
cosmic creation. The formulas of the whole animal basis 
of life are as predetermined and iron-bound as the scien- 
tific descriptions of any field. And thus triumphant 
scientific method passes to the fourth act of cosmic crea- 
tion and writes the history of primitive man according to 
the formulas of the animal world, a creature of climate, 
environment, of instinct and appetite and of his own slight 
power to resist the stronger life about him. The survival 
of the fittest is the cosmic formula still. Determinism is 
the language in which science writes the history of primi- 
tive man. 

And thus we come to the last chapter which is being 
written now, the history of civilization and the human 
conscience. And thoroughgoing naturalism says that this 
whole chapter, too, is written in the books of the scientists. 
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Consciousness and conscience are only an extension of 
the cosmic creation into the higher evolutions of life. It 
is all simply a part of the relentless process that we have 
been describing from the beginning; force is working 
according to law, and determinism is the levelling ideal 
which reduces all cosmic creation to one fixed formula. 
This is naturalism, the modern form of philosophic scep- 
ticism which finds no place for affirming the independent 
worth and power and permanence of the spiritual and the 
moral. They are all but aspects of that relentless cosmic 
process. The pedigree of mind is matter; and the destiny 
of love and righteousness and heroism and character is 
the destiny of any dream,—and even dreams have their 
laws that bind them to the cosmic process as their cause! 
The modern scepticism that is saturating the life-of today 
is more hopeless and enervating than the ancient scep- 
ticism, and it has none of its loveliness and dreaminess. 
It is likely to be positive and dogmatic. It is uncompro- 
mising and “scientific,” and will not allow even a poetic 
burial for high human hopes! 

And the strength of naturalism is the incontrovertible 
nature of the facts on which it is based. A man is bound 
up in.the cosmic process as definitely as is any animal. 
His natural history is indistinguishable from that of any 
animal. Moreover, the biologist can trace in minutest 
steps the story of the evolution of mind, of consciousness, 
of conscience, of morality, or religion. The instincts and 
the impulses of the lower life are transmuted into the 
facts and powers of the higher life of men, and can be 
viewed in one unified process. The animal habit becomes 
the tribal custom and later the developed conscience. All 
of our highest powers and capacities are linked by pro- 
cesses to the earlier stages and the lower animal powers. 
Mind itself is inseparable from brain. It is all one pro- 
cess, parts of one fact. The cosmic fact is the one power 
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in the universe. All else is illusion, a sugar-coating of 
the pill of life which we must perforce swallow. But a 
really scientific mind will resolutely dispel all illusion. He 
rejects the sugar-coat and rests his life and belief upon 
rigid cosmic determinism. It is not hard to see why natu- 
ralism is the intrinsic creed of the laboratories, why a 
multitude of the finest students and leaders of life are 
sceptical of spiritual values! 

It is at this point that I ask you to fix your scrutiny 
once more upon the facts from which we must make an 
induction and reach conclusions out of which we can build 
social sciences and philosophies of life. All that the natu- 
ral scientist says of the rigid determinism of human life 
by the cosmic power is true, AND ONE OTHER INCREDIBLE 
FACT IS TRUE! Wherever men of intelligence and con- 
science enter the cosmic stage, you have an actor and not 
a thing or a puppet. This fact, personality, which is 
geared into the cosmic process on the one hand, has on 
the other hand a new type of power to pit against the 
cosmos. The cosmic process goes on, but a man meas- 
ureably controls it and directs it and makes it work his 
purposes. And a man thus initiates and directs and 
achieves new forms of power, literally a new world, with 
which the cosmic power must reckon.’ That is not first 
which is spiritual, but that which is natural; afterward 
that which is spiritual. A developed man is a new, self- 
directing, spiritual force, and not merely an aspect of the 
cosmos. This is the fact with which naturalism does not 
reckon. Personalism is a competing philosophy with 
naturalism. Shall we construct our philosophies out of 
all the facts, or only from some of them? 


To be continued. 


*Cf. L. P. Jacks’ stimulating volume of essays “The Alchemy of 
Thought”; especially chapters IX and X, entitled, respectively, * ‘Is there a 
Science of Man?”, and “The Manipulation of Man.” 


BERTRAND RUSSELL AND SPECTACLES 
WITHOUT EYES 


WILBUR HARRY LONG 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


During the great war the Allied intelligence officers dis- 
covered that a very strange and unaccountabie scratching 
might be heard intermittently in the wireless receivers at 
the Eiffel tower station in Paris. Such sounds, unlike 
the customary “static” scratches, seemed to emanate from 
the great. stations at Madrid and Noyen, and became 
known as the “Noyen-Madrid buzz.” The intelligence 
department could make neither head nor tail of it; yet 
experience and good judgment told them that some kind 
of communication was taking place between enemy Ger- 
many and neutral Spain. By accident a phonographic 
reproduction of the sound ran down, and, as it did so, gave 
the clew to the mystery. Running very slowly, very rapid 
dots and dashes were distinctly discerned. By proper con- 
trivance it was discovered that the German secret service 
was talking by wireless between Noyen and Madrid at the 
rate of four hundred words a minute. From this time the | 
French knew what military information was getting into 
Germany, and saw to it that false rather than true, knowl- 
edge was sent to Madrid, to be innocently transmitted to 
the German headquarters behind the Entente lines. 

Life is the great code message, the foreign language, 
the supreme cipher letter of mystery which we as phil- 
osophers are to translate and decipher into meaning. 
Experience is the conversation with the Infinite which we 
are to interpret into human symbols. Or you may liken 
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it, if you choose, to a poem, or a drama upon the stage of 
being, or a symphony, or a painting. And here it is, and 
for our interpretation. . Philosophers differ in two fun- 
damental matters, namely, as to what experiences of life 
they will interpret, and how, or by what means they will 
interpret them. Some see the mechanism only: they see 
the stage trappings and the machinery of the drama; they 
see the white paper and black ink of the poem; they find 
in the symphony perspiring “bandy-legged creatures” in 
dress-suits who scrape “horses hairs on cat’s bowels,” as 
Dr. Cabot has said; the painting, to them, means so much 
paint daubed on so much canvas in such a manner. Nature 
and life and even man is so much machinery. Such men 
we might call spiritual inebriates, 


“Deaf to the Vision calling, 
And dead to the lash of the Dream.” 


They know nothing of 


“e 


. a moment when the music’s rapture 
Bade soul take what never thought could capture.” 


In philosophy these are the men who talk much about 
mathematics and “Analytic method” and “science.” 
Theirs is the world of process, and not even process at its 
best, for they deny the power of appreciation of nature 
which comes only in the moment of synthesis. The world 
of value they do not claim to know, and, although, perhaps, 
admitting the possibility of the “mystic,” or human or 
“emotional world, as they are wont to dub it, claim it has 
no significance for philosophy, that is, ultimate truth. In 
the world of human life we have men much akin to them, 
namely, the sensualists. A man once remarked to me, as 
we stood watching a wonderful sunrise behind Mt. 
Ranier, “Yes, it reminds me of a good bottle of Ranier 


beer!” We know such men. You cannot argue about 
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values; you can only experience them. Perhaps the scien- 
tist would have seen atom dust and a whirling sun, but I 
was hearing “a murmur of Eternity and Immensity, of 
Death and Life,” I was catching something of the “glory 
of the sum of things.” To me the awful majesty and 
beauty and grandeur of that crisp silent autumn dawn 
mingled with the thought of 


it 9 


. . . the vast silence that covers 
Broken nations and vanquished leaders.” 


Yes, and with Tennyson, 


“To feel, although no tongue can prove, 
That every cloud, that spreads above, 
And veileth love, itself is love.” 


This first type of man and philosopher goes by various 
names, “analyst,” “realist,” “naturalist,” “mechanist,” 
“materialist”; but by nature the tribe are all of a kind. 
They see the ink and paper, the stage machinery, the cat- 
gut and horse hair, the picture frame, the telegraph dots 
and dashes, the paint and canvas—and that is all. They 
are the “prosaists” of the world, and their god is process 
and machinery, sensation and mathematics. Theirs is 
the impersonal method. Theirs is the grand Idol-worship 
of the ages. 

The other class of man and philosopher sees something 
more in the universe than its stage-machinery, and the 
paint, and the paper and ink, and the catgut; they see 
more than the picture-frame, more than the process. To 
them there is value and meaning in the code letter of life, 
and in the cipher message of the Infinite Reality. To 
them the Universe contains hope and life and beauty and 
love and righteousness, and bears a meaning capable of 
expressing and responding to the deepest qualities of 
man’s personality. They see 
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“The unfathomable, all-pervading domain of Mystery, 
which is everywhere under our feet and among our hands; 
to whom the Universe is an Oracle and Temple, as well as 
a Kitchen and Cattlestall.” 


They investigate and believe in the truth-value of the 
wonder and power found “written in the sanctuaries of 
man’s soul, even as all thinkers in all ages, have devoutly 
read it there.” They are the living men of the world who 
proclaim to us the world of value and spirit, humanity and 
personality. Theirs is the personal method. 

Mr. Bertrand Russell belongs to the former class. He 
is a philosophic “prosaist,” as anyone may discover who 
will take the trouble to read his volume “Logic and Mys- 
ticism.”” He might be characterized as a logical atomist 
and an absolute pluralist. He denies that there is any 
whole composed of the many things in the universe. 


The world may be conceived as consisting of a mul- 
titude of entities arranged in a certain pattern. The enti- 
ties which are arranged I shall call ‘particulars.’ The 
arrangement or pattern results from relations among par- 
ticulars. Classes or series of particulars, collected together 
on account of some property which makes it convenient to 
be able to speak of them as wholes, are what I call logical 
constructions or symbolic fictions. . . . The sun itself and 
the eyes and nerves and brain must be regarded as assemb- 
lages of momentary particulars.” 


The particulars are not like bricks, but like musical 
notes. Things are no more substantial than the role of a 
trombone. Such fails to explain just why there is, in such 
a system, any music of interaction, teleology, harmony, 
and order among the atomic notes. He admits the fact 
of personality and freedom, but fails to tell us how he 
can come by such astounding facts as these in such a uni- 
verse as he proposes. 

This system of ethereal atomic particulars and rela- 
tions as the basic reality of the universe are the result of 
*Pp. 129-130. 
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certain postulates by Mr. Russell regarding the nature of 
truth, philosophy, data, method, and logic. *‘The essence 
of philosophy as thus conceived,” he says, “is analysis, not 
synthesis. . . ‘Divide to conquer’ is the maxim of success 
here as elsewhere.” Philosophy *“becomes indistinguish- 
able from logic as that word has now come to be used.” 
He announces “the irrelevance of human passions and of 
the whole subjective apparatus (personal method) where 
scientific truth is concérned,” this kind of truth being the 
only kind of truth there is. Ethical values are taboo: 


““It is my belief that the ethical and religious motives, 
in spite of the splendidly imaginative systems to which 
they have given rise, have been on the whole a hindrance 
to the progress of philosophy, and ought now to be con- 
sciously thrust aside by those who wish to discover philo- 
sophical truth. . . . It is, I maintain, from science, rather 
than from ethics and religion, that philosophy should draw 
its inspiration.” 


In ethical systems, 


5“What is valuable is the indication of some new way 
of feeling towards life and the world, some way of feeling 
by which our own existence can acquire more of the char- 
acteristics which we must deeply desire. The value of 
such work, however immeasurable it is, belongs with prac- 
tice and not with theory. Such theoretic importance as 
it may possess is only in relation to human nature, not in 
relation to the world at large. . . . The scientific attitude 
of mind involves a sweeping away of all other desires in 
the interests of the desire to know—it involves suppression 
of hopes and fears, loves and hates, and the whole sub- 
jective emotional life, until we become subdued to the 
material, able to see it frankly, without preconceptions, 
without bias, without any wish except to see it as it is, 
and without any belief that what it is must be determined 
by some relation, positive or negative, to what we should 
like it to be. . . . Now in philosophy this attitude of mind 
has not as yet been achieved. . . . Until we have learnt 
to think in ethically neutral terms, we have not arrived at 
a scientific attitude in philosophy; and until we have ar- 
rived at such an attitude, it is hardly to be hoped that 
philosophy will achieve any solid results.” 


"Pp. 113. ‘Pp. 111. ‘Pp. 97-8. *Pp. 109 and 44. 
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The benefits of this impersonal and disinterested atti- 
tude are many: 


®‘The desire for a larger life and wider interest, for 
an escape from private circumstances, and even from the 
whole recurring human cycle of birth and death, is ful- 
filled by the impersonal cosmic outlook of science as by 
nothing else. To all these must be added, as contributing 
to the happiness of the man of science, the admiration of 
splendid achievement, and the consciousness of inestimable 
utility to the human race (!).” 


Such “inestimable utility,” it later appears, consists in 
prolonging the happy agony of hanging over the jaws of 
an eternal abyss of death into which each of us must 
sooner or later tumble pell-mell and headlong. 

Of course “scientific method” lands us in the wildest 
skepticism: 


™Brief and powerless is Man’s life; on him and all 
his race the slow, sure doom falls pitiless and dark. Blind 
to good and evil, reckless of destruction, omnipotent mat- 
ter rolls on its relentless way; for Man, condemned to- 
day to lose his dearest, tomorrow himself to pass through 
the gate of darkness, it remains only to cherish, ere yet 
the blow falls, the lofty thoughts that ennoble his little 
day,” etc. 


If not quite beyond doubt, no philosophy can hope to 
stand which questions 


8“That Man is the product of causes which had no pre- 
vision of the end they were achieving; that his origin, his 
growth, his hopes and fears, his loves and his beliefs, are 
but the outcomes of accidental collocations of atoms; that 
no fire, no heroism, no intensity of thought and feeling, 
can preserve an individual life beyond the grave; that all 
the labours of the ages, all the devotion, all the inspiration, 
all the noonday brightness of human genius, are destined 
to extinction in the vast death of the solar system, and 
that the whole temple of Man’s achievement must inev- 
itably be buried beneath the debris of a universe in ruins.” 


Mr. Russell has to scratch his head when he thinks of 
human personality and freedom: 


"Pp. 45. "Pp. 56-7. *Pp. 47-8. 
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_*“A strange mystery it is that Nature, omnipotent but 
blind, in the revolutions of her secular hurryings through 
the abysses of space, has brought forth at last a child, 
subject still to her power, but gifted with sight, with 
knowledge of good and evil, with the capacity of judging 
all the works of his unthinking Mother.” 

We may close the lovely picture with this final burst of 
imaginative oratory: 

10The life of Man is a long march through the night, 
surrounded by invisible foes, tortured by weariness and 
pain, towards a goal that few can hope to reach, and 
where none may tarry long.” 

It’s all perfectly easy—‘as easy as lying,” says Hamlet 
to good old Polonius. “If you blow in my flute,” says 
Mr. Russell, “you will play flute music, and with this we 
have a beautiful demonstration that there is no hope in 
life—since flute music is truth.” Logically, you see, we 
are enjoying a fine merry-go-round ride on Mr. Russell’s 
hobby-horse of “scientific method.” In this wise: you 
agree to admit that the true method of getting ultimate 
reality is a method which excludes the possibility of find- 
ing God, immortality, or hope. Then, by brilliant deduc- 
tion, we arrive at a neat categorical proposition that there 
is no God, no immortality, and no hope in life, as per fol- 
lowing demonstration: 

Major premiss: All is hopeless and futile and mean- 
ingless. . 

Minor premiss: The universe and the world and life 
are part of the all. 


Conclusion: The universe and the world and life are 
hopeless, futile and meaningless. 


One can, for example, demonstrate by his own method 
that no ethical Mr. Russell exists. By scientific method all 
one can observe is physical process, for we have, by 
hypothesis, abandoned all “subjective” method. We can- 
not find any personality in Mr. Russell, for where are we 
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going to find it with a yard measuring stick, and as long 
as one is only permitted to use one’s eyes? With such 
we can see only so many yards of suiting, so much flesh, 
so much hair. Therefore there is no Mr. Russell. We 
have proved that he does not exist, because we have forced 
the spectator to accept by axiom as the correct method 
that method by which we can never find him. It is by 
similar process that Mr. Russell proves the absence of 
spirit and purpose and God and love from our universe. 
He belongs to our first class of philosophers; he too is a 
process devotee, and a worshipper at the shrine of the 
great mechanical idol. 

We do not have space to criticize at length. It must 
be sufficient to notice the following facts: 1. His scien- 
tific method is pure postulate; 2. His summary of scien- 
tific facts as skeptical philosophical truths is rabid mis- 
representation, in which he covers up his own guesses by 
dogmatic assertions; 3. By postulate theory is not related 
to fact; 4. By postulate the passion to know is of more 
validity than the other passions of man and can run coun- 
ter to all of these other fundamental passions; 5. By 
postulate what you see with your eyes is the fundamental 
reality, the material being the cause of the psychic; 
6. Material data are the final and only data for philoso- 
phy; 7. His philosophy and method is merely a rehash 
of threadbare naturalism; 8. Frivolous talk about an 
inhuman and alien world, man’s unthinking Mother, etc., 
is pure gratuitous gush; 9. Man and human personality 
are produced by “Nature” in some process similar to which 
the prestidigitateur is able to pull three dozen Japanese 
lanterns, two dozen fresh eggs, and six rabbits out of an 
empty hat. Mr. Russell’s proof reminds one of Lewis 
Carroll’s Snark-logic: 


“Just the place for a Snark! I have said it twice: 
Just the place for a Snark: I have said it thrice: 
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That alone should encourage the crew. 
What I tell you three times is true.’’!? 


May we suggest the following concerning the use of 
logic and abstraction in the truth-getting of philosophy? 
Logic can never make us see a barn door. We have to 
open our eyes and look at it. “I can’t see a thing,” ex- 
claimed Jones. “Why not?” demands Brown, in alarm. 
“Because,” the former rejoins, “I have my eyes closed!” 
Logic can never make us see beauty in the world, nor 
love behind the universe. We have to open our souls 
and hearts and grasp it. Both the sense world and 
the value world are processes of direct apprehension 
of reality, and both are forms of perception. Logic can 
never tell you that your mother’s eyes are blue, nor that 
the heart: of your little daughter is pure and innocent, 
nor that a friend is noble and deep in personality. Can 
it give us a sunset, a melody of pine trees, mingling with 
the incense of Sierra forests, the eloquence of sleep- 
ing hills, the understanding pressure of a hand or of 
mere silence, the overmastering conviction of love stricken 
over a silent form in the casket, the perception of God 
in human consecration and resignation, or in the human 
face, the wild throb of life at dawn, the crosses in 
Flanders, Jesus Christ nailed to a tree overlooking Jeru- 
salem? Logic can give us no experience at all; it can 
criticise. But it can never take away the values of reality 
which are not abstractly argued over, but are perceived in 
the moment of apprehension of reality. Logic, we insist, 
can give us no experience. It can not give us the colors 
of the spectrum, nor the tones of a chord, nor the sweet- 
ness of honey, nor the aroma of a rose. Neither can it 
give us a painting, a symphony, a sacrament, nor an altar’s 
incense. Color, tone, beauty, nobility, love, resignation, 


“Mr. P. E. B. Jourdain saw it first. The Philosophy of Mr. Bertrand 
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character, faith, consciousness of the presence either of a 
friend or of God—these come by perception—by our 
grasping reality, not by arguing about it. Then why 
must we infer that abstract logic and naturalistic method, 
so incompetent in the world of highest revealed creation 
—Man—can explain and find the heart of the universe or 
reality, which certainly must be as great as its most per- 
fect creation? As a matter of fact, realism goes back on 
every tenet of thought, and all the achievement of the past 
history of philosophy. It denies the work of Kant, puts 
relation in place of substance or being, and rids us alto- 
gether of Cause. The new realism is really related to free 
verse, cubism in art, and anarchy in ethics. It is anarchy 
in philosophy. It is the bull-in-the-china-shop of thought. 

No one denies the validity and necessity of cold facts. 
Only some of us insist upon the equal validity and neces- 
sity of the rest of experience—warm facts. Cold facts 
are the quantitative abstract relations of the external uni- 
verse. Warm facts are the qualitative appreciation of 
value in reality. Scientific knowledge gives us the form 
or skeleton or vesture of reality. The value knowledge of 
personal experience gives us the values or the meaning of 
reality. 

The materialist or realist, depending upon the sense eye 
in perception, examines the skeleton of reality, and thinks 
he has found the vital life or center of things. He pro- 
ceeds impersonally and carefully measures by quantitative 
standards. He deals with a process in reality, but con- 
fuses thing or entity with process or mode. He gets about 
as close to the heart of the universe by his methods as the 
tatlor gets at the heart of the poet or thinker or lover or 
world statesman when he measures him for a suit of 
clothes. Tape line and numbers are of some value, but 
they can never give us metaphysical truth. Realism 
makes a place for everything in the universe except the 
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only thing we are absolutely sure of, namely, man himself. 
The realist is a social menace because his system would 
make social life impossible. Realism is unscientific in the 
final sense, because it refuses to recognize the great mass 
of facts and values in human experiences. It refuses to 
recognize the validity of epistemological processes of the 
human being which are deeper than quantitative sense per- 
ception. The realist if consistent would make a poor citi- 
zen, husband, father, and friend. He would make a poorer 
inspired prophet, and a seer. The facts of epistemological 
processes and genuine values revealed in fiction, poetry, 
drama, music, painting and in personal life he rejects in 
toto. Toward real life, then, his best foot forward is 
merely a case of lame inanity and stupidity. The person 
who has interest in life is therefore disqualified from be- 
coming a philosopher. The real investigator for our 
science, then, is a dead carcass, 


“A life of nothings, nothing worth, 
From that first nothing ere his birth 
To that last nothing under earth.” 


This type of philosophy arises partly because of the 
spiritual poverty of the investigator; just as we catch no 
meaning in a fine painting or poem or symphony save as 
we have the meaning in ourselves, and because of our 
spiritual keenness, grasp the mood and feeling and thought 
of the artist. In other words, we are responsive to the 
artist. Similarly, to the one for whom the world has no 
significance of beauty, nobility, depth nor value, the facts 
of real man in the real world, the convictions of life, the - 
ordering of nature, have no meaning. “Eyes have they 
but they see not; ears have they but they hear not.” It 
was against this type of person and philosophy that Car- 
lyle thundered his polemics: 
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“Thought without reverence is barren, perhaps poison- 
ous. The man who cannot wonder, who does not habit- 
ually wonder (and worship) were he President of innu- 
merable Royal Societies, and carried the whole Mecha- 
nique Celeste and Hegel’s Philosophy, and the epitome of 
all Laboratories and Observations with their results, in 
his single head,—is but a Pair of Spectacles behind which 
there is no Eye. Let those who have Eyes look through 
him, then he may be useful.” 


And again: 


“Pity that all Metaphysics had hitherto proved so in- 
expressibly unproductive! The secret of Man’s Being is 
still like the Sphinx’s secret: a riddle that he cannot 
rede; and for ignorance of which he suffers death, the 
worst death, a spiritual. What are your Axioms, and 
Categories, and Systems, and Aphorisms? Words, words. 
. .. Be not the slave of Words.” 


And again: 


“Besides all this, we boasted ourselves a Rational Uni- 
versity; in the highest degree hostile to Mysticism; thus 
was the young vacant mind furnished with much talk 
about Progress of the Species, Dark Ages, Prejudice, and 
the like; so that all were quickly enough blown out into a 
state of windy argumentativeness ; whereby the better sort 
had soon to end in sick, impotent Skepticism; the worser 
sort explode in finished Self-conceit, and to all spiritual 
intents become dead.” 


Then, too, this type of mind results from an over- 
emphasis upon the naturalistic method of science. Men 
become so engrossed in their facts and method of investi- 
gation of experience that they lose all power of seeing 
any other. Too frequently the universe becomes to the 
physicist merely a matter of atoms and motion, or vibra- 
tion. And to the chemist too often the universe becomes 
merely a great pot of chemicals mixed into various drugs 
and compounds. The biologist likewise has his tempta- 
tions, due to his limitations, and the narrowness of his life 
and outlook upon the world. The psychologist also tends 
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to lose the vital meaning and warmth and worth and mys- 
tery of personality in the heap of states of consciousness, 
sensations, visceral stimuli, synapses, neurone discharges, 
and so forth. The great law of atrophy applies to men 
and the heart and soul of man as well as to the rest of 
him. Darwin, you remember, the great naturalist, a man 
earnestly desiring truth, and a marvelous monument of 
integrity in investigation, complains that in his later life 
poetry, drama, music had no charm for him, and that he 
was dead to all the finer and qualitative values of life. In 
Arnold’s poem Empedocles on Etna he puts into the mouth 
of this ancient sage the same sad story of spiritual forces 
and values lost through neglect: 


‘ce 


4 sk alone 

Am dead to life and joy; therefore I read 

In all things my own deadness. 

Oh, that I could glow like this mountain! 

Oh, that my heart bounded with the swell of the sea! 
Oh, that my soul were full of light as the stars! 

Oh, that it brooded over the world like the air! 

But no, this heart will glow no more: thou art 

A living man no more, Empedocles!” 


There is one monstrous ghost which haunts philosophy, 
and it can never be driven away. It is the psychological 
law of apperception, which asserts that we see things not 
as they are, but as we are. The day is beautiful, if we 
have beauty within us; it is gloomy, if our spiritual 
tongues are coated. It is noble and deep and brim full of 
value, if we have these values within ourselves; it gives 
meaning if we have the code key within us. And so 
reality is just what we bring to it. Is the universe a 
cattle-stall and sepulchre and temple of death in which 
man is an outcast, and only the atom is at home? It is, 
if you are willing to accept the conclusions of the spiritual 
dyspeptic, and, too often, the moral moron. But 1s that 
final truth? Well, I cannot agree to believe that it is. 
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Truth, if we are to find it anywhere, is to be found in the 
final convictions and judgments of men of vision and char- 
acter, spiritual delicacy and human sensitiveness, as well 
as of intelligence and encyclopaedic information. Reality 
is not only the picture frame, it is the picture; not only 
the paint and canvas, but the spiritual message of an 
artist; not only a body, but a soul beneath; not only the 
catgut and horse hair, but a symphony so deep and noble 
and appealing as to bring hope and love and enthusiasm 
for life and to-morrow to all of us who have eyes and 
will see. 

The age is again mostly surface and little root, and we 
plunge along at a terribly swift rag-time stride. And the 
age has its valet-philosophy in a new realism and natu- 
ralism. Idealism must take the sword of a keen rational- 
ism in defense of the final thing in life, namely, values. 
Any separation of theory and practice must fail; for by 
what authority can it be shown that theory has any 
validity when it is built up without practical foundations ? 
And who will arise to assert that intellectual theory and 
living man can exist apart without the latter eventually 
suffering thereby in social disaster? 


“Great qualities are trodden down 
And littleness united 
Is become invincible.” 


WELLS VERSUS KIPLING 


JAMES MAIN DIXON 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The expert novelist and dabbler in theology, Herbert 
George Wells, has come out in a new phase as a world 
historian; and his two portly volumes, “The Outline of 
History,” have much literary charm and are being widely 
read. Undoubtedly they will command more considera- 
tion than properly belongs to them, as he appeals to a 
public which is tired of war and militarism and open to 
pacifist propaganda. Brought up with the traditions of 
the laboratory and of scientific individualism, and aloof 
from the brotherhood of university life, he has added to 
this critical attitude towards life an altruistic sentimental- 
ity, a sympathetic interest in suffering humanity, which | 
helps him towards the understanding of great movements. | 
He has made universal history interesting. Such sum- 
maries of human history have been worked out by con- 
tinental writers since the days of Hegel, who was leader 
among those who regarded the world in terms of mind. 
This is distinctly the view of Mr. Wells, who tells us in a 
closing chapter that “All human history is fundamentally 
a history of ideas. Between the man of today and the 
Cro-Magnard the physical and mental differences are very 
slight, their physical necessities, pestilences, changes of 
climate, and the like outer things may deflect and distort 
the growth of human history, but its living root is 
thought.” 

Practically this lands us at once in the abstraction uni- 
verse of Rousseau’s eighteenth century; a world with an 
inadequate sense of the value of personality; with no place 
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for revelation or the working out God’s Spirit through 
persons and the nation. Without an ideal personality 
which satisfies the cravings of the civic heart, no nation 
can survive. Practically French nationality owes its be- 
ginnings to the saintly personality of Louis IX, to whom 
Mr. Wells makes only two cursory references: one record- 
ing his death by enteric fever in Egypt, where the his- 
torian intimates that he was a foolish intruder; the other 
mentioning that he sent out “abortive” missions and relics 
to Asia. Naturally he does not name the Chevalier 
Bayard, the knight without fear and without reproach; 
nor Sir Philip Sidney, the pattern of English manhood in 
those wonderful Elizabethan times. Nor does William 
Shakespeare seem worthy of mention! In fact Mr. Wells 
is a belated eighteenth century sentimentalist, with no 
seeming final cause for the past except that it has raised 
the standard of living and of creature comforts and given 
us nice books to read. His psychology is the outworn 
psychology of the individual, the utilitarian conception of 
life. Character, which means the working out of ideals in 
the nation, so that a common heightened life, to which 
religious and patriotic hymns give expression, is a neces- 
sity, he ignores; in the name of a humanism which first 
and last regards the human being through the cravings 
of his stomach and inquisitive brain. This is kindly and 
grand-motherly enough, but such an attitude does not 
interpret human nature nor history. 

In an essential way, life is to be valued by its supreme 
moments. The London audience which gathered to hear 
the first presentation of Handel’s Messiah, in the year 
1741, and, breaking through their national dislike of 
emotionalism, rose spontaneously when the strains of the 
Hallelujah Chorus burst upon them—setting an example 
that has since been followed—had one of these supreme 
moments. And the American audiences which sat spell- 
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bound, seventy years ago, when that supreme artist, Jenny 
Lind, sang “I know that my Redeemer liveth,” making 
the words real, reached a high water mark in their indi- 
vidual lives. But this was possible only through their 
common and shared national and religious life. 

Here is the tribute of George William Curtis: 


“Jenny Lind went beyond all her rivals in touching the 
heart with her personality. Certainly no public singer was 
ever more invested with a halo of domestic purity. When 
she stood with her hands quietly crossed before her and 
tranquilly sang, ‘I know that my Redeemer liveth,’ the 
lofty fervor of the tone, the rapt exaltation of the woman, 
with the splendor of the vocalization, made the hearing an 
event, and left a memory as of a sublime religious func- 
tion.” 


It is a trite remark that the Evangelical movement of 
the eighteenth century, with its great revival of religious 
enthusiasm in a world that had gone over to rationalism 
and scepticism, saved England and Europe. And yet Mr. 
Wells, treating of history and civilization makes no men- 
tion of the supreme figure of John Wesley; nor of Charles 
Wesley, prince of hymn-writers. Others would relate the 
whole century to John Wesley’s career, stretching as it 
does through all but the last decade. His personality is 
behind the greatest Protestant church of this country; his 
brother’s hymns are sung everywhere today as he would 
have had them sung. Without the Christian life which 
they, and others like-minded, organized in class-meeting 
and chapel, the wave of American civilization which in 
the nineteenth century passed westward over the Rockies, 
and kept home life sweet from ocean to ocean with prayer 
and praise, would have weakened and died away in anar- 
chy and rottenness. 

Mr. Wells is highly respectful to religion as a ameliorat- 
ing force in civilization; he patronizes it. The engaging 
personality of Gautama Buddha, founder of a great world 
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religion, has seized hold upon his fancy; and his extended 
tribute to Buddhism as a wonderful influence for good in 
the Asiatic continent, is one of the best sections of his 
survey. So long as he can focus such movements in the 
past, and vivify what has been hitherto dreary printed 
matter, he is at his best. But Buddhism today, still a 
missionary force, does not appeal to him. A recent writer 
in the Atlantic Monthly, Mr. Paul Hutchinson, dealing 
with “The Future of Religion in China,” declares that 
“Tt is impossible to deny the validity of the spiritual expe- 
riences which have come to Buddhist saints. Even today 
the sympathetic searcher will find within the monasteries a 
few sweet and simple spirits, the purity of whose lives 
and the ardor of whose religious passion might well be 
copied by many Christians.” The same is still more true 
of Japan, which is sending out Buddhist missionaries of 
a devout and sincere type. Practically that type for which 
Mr. Wells, with his intense anti-militaristic creed, has no 
use—the combination of saint and warrior—is at the heart 
of Japanese nationality. The Japanese samurai, whom 
Mr. Wells so strangely underrates, had a touch of the 
religious mystic in his make-up. Here is Mr. Wells’s odd 
and unworthy summing up of Japan, during the period 
when the samurai was dominating affairs and uniting the 
nation: 


“For two hundred years Japan remained outside the 
main current of history. She lived on in a state of pic- 
turesque feudalism enlivened by blood feuds in which 
about five per cent of the population, the samurai or fight- 
ing men, and the nobles and their families, tyrannized with- 
out restraint over the rest of the population. All common 
men knelt when a noble passed; to betray the slightest 
disrespect was to risk being slashed to death by his 
samurai. The elect classes lived lives of romantic adven- 
ture without one redeeming gleam of novelty; they lived, 
loved and murdered, and pursued fine points of honor— 
which probably bored the intelligent ones extremely. We 
can imagine the wretchedness of a curious mind, tor- 
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mented by the craving for travel and knowledge, cooped 
up in these islands of empty romance.” 


Yet this was the time when all the highways were made 
to center at Yedo (Tokyo), which became a great and 
cultured city. This was the time when the lacquer indus- 
try, which has borrowed the name of “japan,” was brought 
to perfection; it was practically non-existent before 1650. 
Today the most exquisite bit of art that the hand can take 
up to examine is a tiny Japanese lacquer-box. So with 
pottery; it was not brought to any perfection till the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, and today a Satsuma 
cup or vase is the delight of the connoisseur. The silk 
industry, which almost died out, again flourished; and 
exquisite fabrics were woven. Indeed that striking weak- 
ness of our modern industrial life, the absence of delight 
in the work itself, was never so gloriously absent any- 
where as in the isolated Japan of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. The modernized Japan of today seems to have lost 
more than she has gained. 

It was the living Buddhism in the country, the actual 
devoutness of the people, that impressed Kipling when he 
visited Japan some thirty years ago. Brought up himself 
in surroundings where art and religion were mingled in 
a common ideal, he recognized the same union in the island 
empire. This explains the stanzas of his “Buddha at 
Kamakura”: 

“O ye who tread the Narrow Way 
By Tophet-flare to Judgment Day, 


Be gentle when ‘the heathen’ pray 
To Buddha at Kamakura! 


And whoso will, from Pride released, 

Contemning neither creed nor priest, 

May feel the Soul of all the East 
About him at Kamakura. 


And so later, in his native India which he knew so well, 
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he went on to portray the Buddhist seeker after truth in 
his “Kim”; heading the several chapters with stanzas from 
the poem on Kamakura. 

The great Protestant theologian of modern times, who. 
knew the vital meaning of his Old Testament so well— 
a record whose mission is to tell the world for all time 
how great is the blessedness of the nation whose God is 
the Lord—is not mentioned by Mr. Wells. He often 
mentions Machiavelli, whose name, indeed, appears on the 
title of one of his novels, “A Modern Machiavelli.” And 
yet the great statesman and writer, John Morley, once a 
passionate Positivist, declared before the students of Ox- 
_ ford University at the close of the last century, when 
speaking as a Romanes Lecturer, that the issue before the 
political world at that time was between Calvinism—na- 
tionality and righteousness—and a cynical Machiavellian- 
ism. He spoke prophetically, for the spirit of Berlin was 
Machiavellian to the core and lighted the flame of war. 
Mr. Wells mentions neither John Calvin, nor his Chris- 
tianae Religioms Institutio. So highly does Professor 
Monroe, who holds the chair of Government at Harvard 
University, esteem the book, that he is preparing an edi- 
tion for modern needs. One of the editorial helpers of 
Mr. Wells, whose frequent Notes enliven the pages of the 
two volumes, Mr. Ernest Baker, happily protests against 
the strange omission. “If I were writing a history of 
democracy,” comments this scholar, “I should deal first 
with democracy in religion, which is Calvinism, founded 
by a great Frenchman at Geneva, and then with democ- 
racy in politics, which is the French Revolution, inaugu- 
rated by another great Frenchman at Geneva, Rousseau. 
(The parallel of the two is striking—both typical expo- 
nents of the French genius, in its ardent logic and its 
apostolic fervor which gives in a burning lava to the world 
the findings of its logic.)” 
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Kipling, with a world survey as wide as Mr. Wells, and 
canons of criticism that go further and far deeper, gives 
Calvin his just tribute in his wonderful “M’Andrew’s 
Hymn”: 


“From coupler-flange to spindle-guide I see Thy Hand, O God— 
Predestination in the stride o’ yon connectin’-rod. 

John Calvin might ha’ forged the same—enorrmous, certain, slow— 
Ay, wrought it in the furnace-flame—my “Institutio.” 


Now, a’ together, hear them lift their lesson—theirs and mine: 
“Law, Order, Duty an’ restraint, Obedience, Discipline.” 


The poet, whom Mr. Wells unjustly terms a glorifier 
of Empire, is really a glorifier of the righteous and self- 
governing nation. His collection of poems, entitled “The 
Five Nations,” has to do with what had merely been called 
“colonies” heretofore. The poem addressed to Canada, 
at the time of the passing of the Canadian Preferential 
Tariff in 1897, begins with the lines: 


“A Nation spoke to a Nation, 
A Queen sent word to a Throne: 
Daughter am I in my mother’s house, 
But mistress in my own!” 


So unfair on the other hand is Mr. Weils to Canada, 
that he refers to the pacific character of the Canadian 
frontier as if the credit belonged to our republic alone: 
“If a Europeanized Great Power had been in the place of 
the United States, Great Britain would have had to fortify 
the Canadian frontier from end to end—it is now abso- 
lutely unarmed—and to maintain a great arsenal in the 
St. Lawrence.” Surely the tribute is equally due to Our 
Lady of the Snows. The ideal nation seems to the poet 
to be such a peaceful commonwealth as Canada or New 
Zealand, for here is his apostrophe to Auckland in his 
“The Song of the Cities”: 
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“Last, loneliest, loveliest, apart— 
On us, on us the unswerving season smiles,. 
Who wonder ’mid our fern why men depart 
To seek the Happy Isles.” 


Mr. Wells’s definition of a nation will be found in his 
strangely unsympathetic study of W. E. Gladstone, the 
Christian statesman: “We may suggest that a nation is 
in effect any assembly, mixture, or confusion of people 
which is either afflicted by or wishes to be afflicted by a 
foreign office of its own, in order that it should behave 
collectively as if it alone constituted humanity.” No won- 
der that he fails to appreciate “The White Man’s Burden.” 
Indulging in one of the sneers at brother craftsmen which 
so often defaces his pages, he condemns the phrase and 
all the idealism it conveys: “With a hypocritical pretence 
of reluctant benevolent effort the European mind pre- 
pared itself to take up what Mr. Rudyard Kipling called 
“The White Man’s Burthen”—that is to say the loot and 
lordship of the earth.” No wonder Bernard Shaw gets 
angry with him: “Take all the sins which Mr. Wells 
ascribes to his colleagues, multiply the total by ten, square 
the result, cube it, raise it to the millionth power and 
square it again and you will still fall short of the truth 
about Wells. I never met such a chap. I could not sur-. 
vive meeting such another.” 

Kipling, with his high regard for character as the last 
and best thing in life, is not open to this dictatorial weak- 
ness. Character, he emphatically declares at the close of 
a recent survey of the world situation in the London 
Times, character above all is what this world of ours needs. 
“No man,” says that able critic, Mr. O. W. Firkins, in a 
recent study of the poet in The Weekly Review, “seems 
freer from the littleness of dictatorship. This imperious- 
ness is sometimes associated with a high and proud humil- 
ity of which the august “Recessional” is the deathless wit- 
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ness and example.” Education, Mr. Wells’s panacea for 
the ills of life, gives us mere intellectual inquisitiveness 
and arrogance; character, leading up through saintly lives 
to the great exemplar, furnishes us with the real bread 
of life. 


DOGMA! IN SCIENCE, RELIGION AND LIFE 


THE EDITOR 


Next after our pride in being scientific comes perhaps 
the companion boast of being undogmatic. In our think- 
ing we have established the two ideas scientific and dog- 
matic as contradictories. We lay the supposed superiority 
of science to what we deem its undogmatic character. We 
carry the distinction into many realms connecting lack of 
dogmatism with all our thoughts of progress, of mental 
breadth and of advancing civilization. We often lay claim 
to it ourselves as a personal possession, and assume a men- 
tal superiority because of our supposed freedom from all 
dogmatism whatsoever. The feeling thus indulged is not 
perhaps dangerous so long as it only increases our snob- 
bery and atmosphere of pendantry, but it unconsciously 
creeps into all our attitudes and becomes also a disregard 
for institutions, a revolt against law, a fundamental care- 
lessness toward the rights of others. 

By our self-styled “free spirits”, Bohemians, intellectual 
faddists, and purveyors of world panaceas in general it 
has taken on the characteristics of a cult whose ritual of 
intellectualism is a mere jargon of swelling words giving 
the appearance without the content of knowledge. Thus 
is acquired a superficial.superiority with which to brow- 
beat and intimidate the benighted ones who still dwell in 
the darkness of settled principles and reasonable supposi- 
tions. This condition is made possible by the common 
aversion to being thought unscientific. The average man 
prefers being called devilish to being called unscientific. 

*Any settled opinion or conviction; an accepted principle; maxim, or 


tenet.” —New Standard Dictionary. 
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One might with less danger of unbrage call him a prof- 
iteer, a grafter, a heretic, or a wanton—“Unscientific”’ is 
the term that stings, and festers in his soul. 

The popular assurance of the absence of dogma in 
modern science, religion or irreligion, and life would be 
less perfect if the general run of people or even the leaders 
of our various new philosophies could be induced for even 
the shortest time to endure the tests of reflection and criti- 
cism. Their unwillingness to do this—their assumption 
of superiority to all previously accepted rules of the in- 
tellectual game shows that they themselves are in the 
truest sense, though unconsciously, dogmatic.” They are 
like the man, who went to school to learn that literature 
was divided into prose and poetry and that he had been 
talking prose all his life without knowing it. Theoretic- 
ally abrogated, dogma is practically and uncritically ac- 
cepted. Lacking criticism, we are the victims of a crude 
and illogical dogmatism. 

We have no desire to resurrect from the grave of a dead 
past that unthinking dependence upon dogma which we 
think of as having characterized other periods. We aim 
to show that a certain measure of dogma is necessary in 
science, religion and life and at the same time to warn 
against any withholding of dogma from reasonable criti- 
cism, and advancing knowledge. 

We approach the problem of science first, because the 
assumption that science holds any place for dogma is the 
most subject to dispute. Strictly speaking and in theory 
we should call upon science absolutely to rid itself of all 
presuppositions and principles whatever and to confine 
itself strictly and empirically to the observation of phe- 
nomena. This simon-pure situation is often claimed 
for science as its distinguishing characteristic, yet how far 


"Dogmatic: Philosophy characterized by dogmatism, opposed to critical. 
—New Standard Dictionary. 
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from it is any helpful and tenable system of science 
becomes apparent upon reflection. We justly accuse 
theology of too often identifying religion with theories 
about religion. Is it not well before passing final verdict, 


insomuch as dogmatizing seems to be a common and much: 


worked human trait, to ask if science has ever done 
exactly the same thing. To our horror we discover 
science has done just that in assuming as fundamental 
principles the independent existence of time and space, 
continuous energy, and the transmission of light by means 
of a material either. Similar reasonable but so far un- 
provable hypotheses will possibly on reflection be found in 
a like class of dogmas such as natural selection, the con- 
servation of energy, evolution through “race experience” 
and others. If the break-down of dogma in religion has 
had disastrous effect upon the religious faith of the com- 
mon man, what astonishment may we expect in the man of 
the street who in the future shall learn that the scientific 
hypotheses which have been taught him as of equal stand- 
ing with empirical knowledge have suddenly decamped. 
Just as the theological dominance and certainty of dogma 
was greatest and most unreasonable before its hour of 
greatest testing, it may be that the arrogance of some of 
our so-called scientific assumptions are the marks of an 
approaching fall. The danger does not lie in the pos- 
session by science of certain dogmas—the danger exactly 
as in theology is in the refusal to hold those dogmas or 
hypotheses as tentative, provisional, answering to reason 
perhaps so far as we now can judge but not final, the 
refusal to submit them to criticism either of logic or of 
life. That spirit has been the bane and cause of misunder- 
standing both in science and religion. 

Some dogma in science is necessary if science is to be 
correlated, its different phases welded into a system. If 
nothing more were to be assumed the scientist must make 
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this fundamental yet pure assumption, that we live in a 
correlated universe, and that causes however unknown act 
uniformly. Without this he could not proceed at all yet 
this assumption is as dogmatic as the theologians assump- 
tion of a world of moral relations proceeding from a 
morally active ground. Every time he passes by analogy 
of reasoning to new discovery he has perhaps uncon- 
sciously set forth some possible hypothesis, he has gone 
beyond science in the interest of science and the value of 
his hypothesis must be judged by the results. In the end 
his theory must submit to the pragmatic test. Further- 
more, however useful it may be for the moment in provid- 
ing a reasonable account of things it must stand not only 
the test of today’s knowledge but of all future discovery 
before it can be taken as finality, and this can be only with 
the coming of perfect knowledge. At its best science can 
be but an approximation to the truth. 

There is at the present time great outcry against dogma 
in religion. The clergyman is rare who dares announce 
a series of doctrinal sermons. But impatience with an- 
cient dogmas is strangely attended by an unquenchable 
thirst for new and bizarre dogmas, especially if these be 
characterized as in anyway scientific. So long as modern 
spiritualism put itself forth as religion it was a joke. 
Adopted as a possible field of scientific research the gul- 
lible and the uncritical “cry for it.” Nevertheless, despite 
the jumble of dogmas and the discredit which is thereby 
cast on all dogma, dogma is necessary to true religious 
thinking. Unless we can assume that our world is one of 
moral relations—of moral cause and effect—of uniformi- 
ties of moral sequence—of true adaptations to each other 
and to the system of things, we can get on neither reli- 
giously nor morally. Theology is not the matter of in- 
difference that is popularly supposed. There are certain 
fundamental pre-suppositions like freedom and moral ac- 
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countability which are the basis of our whole social struc- 
ture. Without practical belief in them the whole building 
would dissolve as the fabric of a dream. Certain funda- 
mental suppositions such as justice and equal rights 
though highly supposititious and debatable and never more 
than approximated lie at the root of our political institu- 
tions. When those dogmas fade out of the popular faith 
any political institution is doomed. So long as religion is 
able to maintain the distinction between goodness and 
wickedness, the reality of sin and of virtue and a theory 
of law relating thereto theologically known as judgment; 
so long as it can by the assumption of God set forward 
a reasonable system of moral relations between man and 
his world of associations so long it can build itself posi- 
tively into the service of humanity. When these and 
other great fundamentals are gone it becomes as weak as 
water, for no service it can then render can possess any 
meaning. With the passing of faith in religious values 
all political and social institutions, as well as the church, 
will be at an end. The institutions of Greece were built 
upon a sublime spiritual consciousness voiced in her art 
and her great dramas. Rome owed her triumphs to the 
religious values of Stoicism. The Jewish prophets were 
the illumination of the dark night of Israel. Just as it is 
impossible to weave the cloth without warp so civilization 
must needs depend for its power upon the warp of widely 
accredited moral ideals. These ideals are necessarily dog- 
matic. They are to be justified as the best moral working 
hypothesis for life. 

The place of dogma in life scarcely needs discussion. 
Already it is apparent that man’s unconquerable tendency 
to intellectualize his world will drive him to some hypothe- 
sis concerning it. His hypothesis is his effort to under- 
stand it, to visualize it and his relations to it. He does not 
yet understand the full system of relations of which he is 
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a part, but unless iie makes some rational connections con- 
cerning it he could scarcely endure for a single day. Even 
the act of eating is in a sense a venture on faith. His 
dealings with his fellow-men cannot go on in any con- 
siderable and successful scale without the dogma of belief 
in the general honesty and integrity of his fellow-men. 
He surely could direct his life to no goal, achieve no am- 
bition far seen along the horizon dim of dreams were it 
not for his dogmatizing tendencies. Out of his dogmati- 
zations things come to pass that were undreamed by 
others and are translated into fact. But always it is the 
play of the double forces like the manifestations of two 
worlds that lead him on. If he wearies of dreams and 
dogma and starts to live his life without them he is prone 
to become dogmatic simply in another direction and 
usually with a fiercer dogmatism than he had ever known 
before. He is dogmatically undogmatic. What he really 
does is to exchange one set of ideals for another. He 
shows an incurable tendency to faith. If it be not faith in 
the Faith then it burns with fiercer giow as a faith in Un- 
faith. He cannot be an unbeliever. And this is well, for 
skepticism merely cancels itself. It can never form the 
foundation of science, religion or life. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR’ 
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Scholarship has three primary sources. In the first 
place scholarship may be the fruit of the creative impulses 
of a genius. There is here and there an individual in 
whom inventiveness, aesthetic ability, or penetrating 
analysis seem to run wild. Perhaps the individual pos- 
sesses a prodigious memory, and an uncanny disregard 
for conventional thinking, or an unusual versatility in 
classifying and organizing ideas. 

In the class-room such an individual may recite bril- 
liantly without much preparation, ask new and perhaps 
embarrassing questions of his instructor, or clear up the 
muddled thinking of his classmates with impatient lucid- 
ity. To the life of the world such a person may contribute 
a Miltonian epic, a Malthusian doctrine of population, a 
Marconi system, or a theory of fourth dimensions. The 
born genius of the type that I have described is likely to 
be scholarly in some one direction, but in other ways to be 
impracticable, visionary, perhaps impetuous, or even a 
crank. He may consent to the burning of a Servetus, 
suffer the spells of insanity of an Auguste Comte, or even 
fall into the drunkard’s grave of a Poe. Nature has been 
generous to him and he in turn often spends his godlike 
abilities lavishly wherever his fancy may lead. 

In the second place scholarship has its chief source in 
a stimulating mental environment. An individual may 
inherit ordinary mental ability, but be blessed with parents 
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who nourish him in an atmosphere of high aspirations. 
If he be responsive, he concentrates his average ability in 
specific undertakings. Noting his earnestness and his de- 
votion to duty, his teachers show a special interest in him, 
and give him the training he needs in order to transform 
his ordinary mental energies into extraordinary achieve- 
ments. Circumstances may be kind, freeing him from the 
daily struggle for bread and butter. In other words, as a 
result of the aspirations of his parents, the encouragement 
of his teachers, the kindly ministrations of society, and the 
mental stimulations of his environments as a whole, an 
individual with an ordinary mind may attain to the rank 
of scholar. If he so succeeds, he is likely to be better bal- 
anced, less erratic, more democratic and social than the 
born genius. The environment genius is less brilliant, 
more methodical, and more dependable than the born 
genius. . 

In the third place, scholarship can be traced to the indi- 
vidual’s own initiative and determination. A person may 
inherit normal ability, but he may not have parents who 
give him special encouragement. He may be hindered by 
serious economic handicaps, but despite these adverse cir- 
cumstances, he sets his mind toward an intellectual goal. 
He pushes on past one mental milestone after another. He 
passes other persons in the race, talented persons perhaps, 
who have stopped to indulge in mental loitering. He 
finally reaches the rank of scholarship. Sometimes, he 
has to pay too high a price, for example, he may sacrifice 
his health. All things considered, however, the hard 
work genius deserves higher praise than the born genius 
or the environment genius. He has exhibited admirable 
determination in the face of obstacles which cause most 
persons to turn back. He truly knows the value of 
scholarship. 

In all three types of scholarship to which I have made 
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allusion, the underlying trait is concentration of attention, 
or better still, as Lester F. Ward puts it, focalization of 
psychic energy. In the case of the born genius, nature 
has focalized the individual’s psychic energies for him 
along definite channels. In regard to the environment 
genius circumstances have been largely instrumental in 
focalizing and directing the individual’s energies. With 
reference to the hard work genius, it may be said that the 
individual has risen to the high plane where he focalizes 
his own energies, and, moreover, chooses the direction in 
which they are focalized. 

The task of focalizing psychic energy is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult. In our day of speed and jazz and 
noise, it is almost impossible to focalize one’s psychic 
powers. In this day of parades, fashion shows, movie 
films, and fleet automobiles, it is more and more difficult to 
command one’s own resources and direct them in line with 
definite purposes. Telephone wires are increasing in 
number and reach, newspapers are expanding in size, 
social organizations with their persistent obligations are 
multiplying. Life in a metropolitan city is almost a con- 
tinuous problem of deciding what not to do next and of 
explaining why. Where are people to get the time and 
opportunity in which to focalize their mental abilities 
upon the pressing public questions of the age? The hard 
work genius, with eyes blind to the attractive extrava- 
gances of the hour, and with ears deaf to the mad roar of 
get-rich-quick whirlwinds, the hard work genius, I repeat, 
holds in the swing of his mental processes the solution of 
perplexing national problems and of world confusion. 

Wherever true scholarship is found, whether with the 
hard work genius, the environment genius, or the born 
genius, it manifests standard attributes. (1) It is 
democratically human. It is not pedantic. The scholar is 
not the grind, the bookworm, or teacher’s pet. If scholar- 
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ship was once a sign of the cloister, it can not longer claim 
such a relatively harmless distinction. Even the Ameri- 
can Scholar whom Ralph Waldo Emerson described so 
well in 1837 has changed materially. The American 
Scholar of today is throbbing with more life, more inter- 
est in daily human affairs, more democracy than the 
Scholar of 1837. 

Scholarship gives no one a right to feel superior to his 
fellows. Scholarship entitles no one to engage in a mental 
dress parade. It justifies no one in playing “smart tricks” 
on his fellows. It betrays its own inner nature if it opens 
the gates to exploitation. There was an age—perhaps we 
are still in it—when superior mental ability was used to 
extract wealth from one’s fellows without rendering just 
returns, or to gather power and honor as means of secur- 
ing selfish praise. Let us unite to destroy all such un- 
democratic and anti-human purposes to which scholarship 
has been put. 

Scholarship is altruistic. If it leads to individual suc- 
cess alone, it is a failure. Society has become so be- 
wilderingly complex that a few powerful but independ- 
ently minded individuals cannot alone maintain it. In 
1917, trained railroad leaders in the United States ad- 
mitted their failure and participated in a uniform govern- 
mental control of the railroads in order that men, provi- 
sions, and ammunitions might be moved speedily across 
the continent and over the Atlantic. In 1920, we find 
almost hopeless freight delays and congestion, and that 
railroad representatives, according to press dispatches, are 
asking for unification through Federal control. At any 
rate, a small number of able but independently minded 
persons, much less a single leader, such as a Senator 
Lodge or a President Wilson cannot efficiently manage the 
social processes of a whole nation. 

The solution lies not in establishing all-powerful pater- 
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nalistic and highly socialistic governments but in social- 
izing the abilities and attitudes of individuals who com- 
pose the nation. The highest development of the rail- 
roads, for example, will not come through Federal control 
or ownership, but through developing a generation of rail- 
road leaders who, though private owners, will find their 
highest satisfactions not in competing for profits but pri- 
marily in rendering service to all the people. 

The teaching profession, the medical profession, the 
ministry, the judiciary are illustrative of altruistic scholar- 
ship. The profits standards, however, still rule in many 
phases of life. They even insist that scholarly-minded 
persons shall hedge in discussing certain phases of current 
human activity. But what shall it profit a nation if it raise 
a generation of leaders who are bent on individual success 
alone when in so doing it is necessary to create an all- 
powerful paternalistic government in order to keep these 
same individuals from eating each other up? Why not 
train a generation of socially-minded persons who will 
find their greatest joys in living justly, harmoniously, and 
constructively with one another. 

The world of today demands altruistic scholarship, a 
scholarship which judges individual success by the way 
which that success helps or hinders national progress, a 
scholarship which is not content with the attainment of 
vocational or professional ends but which also demands 
consistent public service, a scholarship which is prepared 
to save democracy itself. 

The nation and the world are staggering beneath heavy 
loads. The chief cause is not in radicalism, as such, or in 
reactionism, per se, but in the antecedents of radicalism 
at its worst and of reactionism at its worst, namely, in a 
selfish narrow-mindedness. Little, local minds still hold 
prominent positions of leadership in the ranks of both 
capital and labor. In times of national crises, such as war, 
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the profiteer blazenly flaunts his ill-gotten gains and the 
autocratic labor leader calls ill-advised strikes. In the 
days of peace, conditions are slow to improve. Despite 
the best educational system in the world and the most 
modern universities, must the majority of our people sit 
supinely by while a few selfish minds, a small minority 
rule the majority with an era of prices unnecessarily high? 

Our minds are smaller than our nation’s problems. Our 
visions have not exparided as fast as our national issues. 
Small-minded leaders are unable to cope with the gigantic 
difficulties of the day. There is a rea! need for large- 
minded men and women, for persons with minds large 
enough to grasp the significance of current national ques- 
tions, large enough to encompass these problems, large 
enough to, solve these issues unstintingly and unselfishly. 
If our colleges and universities do not train men and 
women for these tasks, where shall we turn? 

If the nation, then, to say nothing of the world, is to 
be saved, the American Scholar of today must focalize an 
increasing proportion of his mental energies upon public 
welfare. He must dedicate a considerable degree of his 
powers to the re-making of the social structure called 
civilization and of the individual attitudes of which this 
structure is made. Whether he be a hard work genius, 
an environment genius, or a born genius, he cannot do 
better than assist in the task of making over local selfish 
minds into democratically human, altruistic, and optimis- 
tic minds. 


Current Thought 


MYSTICISM AND ART 


There are on many hands evidences of weariness with the usual 
scientific and materialistic explanation of life. J. M. Thorburn in 
the Monist for October points out the inadequateness of life and 
art which does not fall back on mysticism. Yet he declares the 
contrast of art “‘with science as in some way antagonistic—is like 
the unreal contrast of genius to the patient and laborious work out 
of which the swift illumination arises, and which is after all, the 
only sod that it can spring from.” He recalls the measure of truth 
in the contention of Guyau and Ruskin that “great art could only 
be produced under the influence of some religious or ethical motive; 
and that what really mattered was the intensity and sincerity of 
that motive.” 


THE RELIGIOUS BREAKDOWN OF THE MINISTRY 


_ This is the title of an article by George A. Coe in the January 
number of The Journal of Religion, which comes in fine new form 
as Vol. 1, No. 1, being a combination and continuation of the Bibli- 
cal World and the American Journal of Theology. Dr. Coe’s 
article will doubtless provoke discussion more or less acrimonious 
from both sides. To us the source of criticism seems to be not in a 
non-ethical note so much as a failure to preach the distinctive 
doctrines which Dr. Coe considers the true ones. Here there is 
opportunity for a vast difference of opinion. It appears that true 
doctrine during the war would have been pacifism though Dr. Coe 
does not so distinctly name it and for the present the true ethical 
faith is indicated as a radical industrialism. As we do not believe 
that pacifism represents the gospel of Jesus Christ and as we believe 
that industrial radicalism needs to be tempered with a sense of 
even-handed justice we failed to discover the religious break-down 
of which Dr. Coe complains. We rather felt that a righteous in- 
dignation against the unholy acts of Germany was a religious emo- 
tion and we admired the moral leadership of the hosts of men in 
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the pulpit who had: the religious insight to declare as many of them 
did upon the first invasion of Belgium, the moral necessity of doing 
what we could to prevent the reign of injustice, crime and devasta- 
tion. This, was at the very moment our secular leaders were advis- 
ing an immoral mental neutrality. As to the clear note needed at 
the present hour we believe the most important one is not any 
arraying of class against class but the simple insistence upon the 
golden rule and its application to both labor and capital. This will 
please neither side to the controversy, but disagreement makes it 
no less opportune. 


IS THERE A LAW OF HUMAN PROGRESS? 


This is the question put by Victor S. Yarrow in the January 
number of the International Journal of Ethics. In spite of the 
reactions of war and a wide-spread pessimism he concludes that we 
are making progress. This progress is not, however, he holds, due 
to an abstract “law” either of environment or heredity, but rather 
to the aspirations and ideals of the human spirit itself. He says: 
“What we call Progress is simply a general and vague term for a 
variety of healthy, beneficial, constructive tendencies and move- 
ments that make for a better society.”” And all these movements 
are natural and inevitable. They are not in conflict with human 
nature. They could not well be and persist. They are not confined 
to negligible groups. They are thoroughly representative and typi- 
cal of human nature. 

To this consideration of the subject should be added the article 
by Wesley Raymond Wells in the January Afonist, entitled, “Natu- 
ral Checks on Human Progress.” 


IS THE SOUL INHERITED OR CREATED? 


This is one of the questions discussed by Gerald H. Rendall in 
“Immanence, Stoic and Christian,” the leading article in the January 
Harvard Theological Review. The discussion not only discloses 
the difference between Christian and Stoic conceptions but also 
points out the indebtedness of the one to the other. His handling 
of the doctrine of immanence in such manner as to retain a doctrine 
of freedom is most interesting and illuminating. Mr. Richard 
Lempp also provides an article of current interest on “Church and 
Religion in Germany.” 
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GERMANY AND ENGLAND AFTER THE WAR 


One should turn from Lempp’s article in the Harvard Review 
directly to the leading article in the Yale Review, “Germany since 
the Revolution” by the author of “J’Accuse” if he is to see both 
sides of the picture. The truth probably lies between the positions 
of the two opponents. Following this, he should read Dean Inge’s 
remarkable summary of present religious conditions in England en- 
titled “Religion in England after the War” in the same number. 


A NEW GLIMPSE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


There has scarcely been a better number of the Yale Review 
for there is still another article sure to create a wide-spread inter- 
est, giving as it does an intimate account not to be found elsewhere 
of Robert Louis Stevenson’s days in Samoa by W. E. Clarke. 


MYSTICISM AND RELIGION 


In days which threaten to remove mysticism from its due place 
as essential to religion it is wholesome to have the mystical side 
represented as is well done by Dr. James H. Leuba of Bryn Mawr 
in the Journal of Philosophy (formerly Journal of Philosophy, 
Psychology and Scientific Method) for February 3d. In the same 
number is another valuable article on Philosophy in France by Dr. 
Wendell T. Bush. 


A TRIBUTE TO DR IVERACH 


All friends of theistic philosophy and personalists in general will 
welcome the account of the life and work of Dr. James Iverach of 
the United Free Church College of Edinburgh which appears in 
the Expository Times of November. Our readers will recall Dr. 
Iverach’s warm tribute to Bowne which appeared in the initial 
number of THE PERSONALIST. 


THE UNPOPULARITY OF PERSONALISM 


Many personalists have asked the question, Why is personalism 
unpopular? Knowing the very great position held by Bowne in the 
mental lives of his students, his wide influence at the present hour 
through his training a host of present day religious leaders and the 
wide-spread recognition he received among scholars abroad, they 
have often wondered at the relative neglect accorded him among 
philosophers at home. The article by Dr. Brightman in the January 
number of the Methodist Review sheds a flood of light upon the 
question. 


Notes and Discussions 


THE EASTER VESPERS AT ST. NICHOLAS 


St. Nicholas stood old and gray in the lowering afternoon of a 
French Easter. The byzantine figures of its portico had weathered 
the storms of more than seven hundred years. Its ancient tower 
watched the Templars riding forth to guard the pilgrim roads to 
Palestine for their one chapel still stands dishonored and neglected 
not far away. Within,—the service had begun but there was a 
vacant chair near the door, one of the kind used either for sitting 
or kneeling. As the congregation was at prayer the overseas man 
slipped into the vacant place, next which knelt a woman in mourn- 
ing and beside her a little boy. As the service progressed the 
stranger felt a childish hand pass adoringly along the Sam Browne 
belt, and a moment later the tiny form had found the protection 
of his arm. 

I know not what was in the heart of the boy, who clasped with 
joy the new franc piece the overseas man had intended for the 
offering, but the heart of the man was miles away and his thoughts 
were of his own. The mass went on its sing-song course, but 
neither the flaming candles of the altar nor the voice of the priest 
nor the responses of the choir, could divert attention from the 
deeper communings of the spirit that had come to the man out of 
this little flash of comradeship and confidence, the confidence of a 
little child. It was as if this fellowship stood for all fellowship. 
It mingled with the thought of devoted friends and family so far 
away and with the consciousness of Him “for whom all the fami- 
lies in heaven and earth are named.” 

Is it not always so? Are not our moments of deepest comrade- 
ship also our moments of deepest intuition? Is it not hard to find 
God alone? Surely the best there is in us comes to bloom out of 
these human fellowships. If we are to be at home with God at 
the end of the trail will it not be because we have brought some 
other soul with us along the way of spiritual adventure. To save 
one’s own soul and that alone must be thought well-nigh impossible 
for that would be to come with empty hands. 
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The service reached its climax and ceased. The people, radiant 
with absolution streamed forth, and with them the man. The 
benediction which lingered in his heart was not of the black-frocked 
priest but of the child. The vespers had not been in vain. “A 
little child shall lead them.” 


“THOSE TERRIBLE (FREUDIAN) FEARS” 


A valued subscriber writes: 


“T have just read your criticism of pyschoanalysts. You have 
achieved a fine Jogical appreciation of your case against them. It 
is to be regretted that you do [not?] have an equally good psycho- 
logic understanding of what they are driving at. But of course 
those fears, those terrible fears which everywhere in the article 
(especially pp. 31-33) you manifest would not permit. It is in- 
evitable that such fears should preclude a sympathetic understand- 
ing of the aims, theory or practice of psychoanalysts. 

“T am sending you some reprints which cannot help you over- 
come your fears, but may show you something of the workings of 
a mind which is a little less influenced by fear than your own. 

“With my subscription and greetings I send you good wishes 
for the new year and remain, 

“Most cordially, 


“c ” 
. 


We differ with our genial friend in this that if we have fears 
we are not conscious of them. We stand on our own feet, have 
no obsessions save the ones natural to philosophers, eat three meals 
a day, and so long as we can face the world squarely, paying our 
debts, and doing our Christian duty by our fellows, shall continue 
to have no fear of man, king, potentate, ecclesiastical authority, 
or devil. We do aim to fear God who is the only party to whom 
fear is due, and this not from any dread of what He may do to 
us, but from a dread of sin itself and its unmanning and dwarfing 
results for time and eternity. We expect to keep reasonably clear 
of fears as long as with this program in mind we keep out of the 
hands of the psychoanalysts. We would be less than human if we 
were not beset by certain ugly temptations, entrance into which 
would undo us, but so long as we repel them they have no power 
over us. We know of no assistance to this perpetual conquest of 
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the lowest that can in any degree compare with prayer, not to a 
psychoanalyst but to God himself. We believe in making our con- 
fession where there is help and not to one as weak as ourselves 
who might if ill-disposed make the confession the opportunity for 
blackmail. 

The editor of Blackwood’s writes in the January number, re- 
viewing Mordell’s recent book “The Erotic Motive in Literature”: 
“Lombroso believed that all literary men were mad; Herr Freud 
seems to believe them incestuous. Herr Freud does not use the 
same jargon as Lombroso, and his conclusion is not quite the same. 
But gossip, of doubtful accuracy, is the foundation of both methods, 
and for folly there isn’t a pin to choose between them. . . . “Incest 
motive”! that is the pith of the whole matter. Herr Freud and his 
scholars are obsessed by perversity. They detect vice, unconscious 
if you will, in all the decent relations of life. To Mr. Mordell, 
for instance, Cowper’s poem, “On the Receipt of My Mother’s 
Picture,” is “the best example of the Oedipus Complex to be found 
in English literature.” Thus, to serve no decent purpose, the pupils 
of Herr Freud crawl like slugs, leaving a filthy trail behind them, 
over whatever is noble and comely in poetry and prose,” and, we 
would add, in life also. 


THE NEW PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 
OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

The first gathering of the professional philosophers in Southern 
California took place during the Christmas holidays at Claremont. 
Representatives from Pomona College, Occidental College and the 
University of Southern California were present. Three papers 
were read and discussed: “Personal and Impersonal Groups,” by 
Professor Wieman of Occidental, Dewey’s “Reconstruction in 
Philosophy,” a review, by Professor Williams of Pomona, and 
“The Pseudo-science in Psycho-analysis,” by Professor Flewelling 
of the University of Southern California. 

A short business meeting served to provide a tentative organiza- 
tion of the Philosophical Association of Southern California. A 
permanent organization will be established at the next meeting, to 
take place in June at the University of Southern California. 

Those present at this initial meeting were: Professors Ewer, 
Williams, Nichol and Dennison of Pomona, Wieman of Occidental, 
Long, Dixon, Todd and Flewelling of the University of Southern 
California. , Henry NELson WIEMAN, Secretary. 


Along the Bookshelf 


THE ORIENT IN BIBLE TIMES, by Erravu Grant, Professor 
of Biblical Literature in Haverford College. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia, 1920. Pp. VIII and 332. - 


There has long been need for an account of the general histori- 
cal and political conditions in the Orient of Bible times. This need 
is met in a surprisingly concise and readable way by Dr. Grant. 
Heretofore the information has not to our knowledge been avail- 
able except by the circuitous path of many references and syntheses. 
This setting of the matter not only collates the material giving 
valuable bibliographies as it goes along, but sets it out so clearly 
that the book will be of value to all classes of readers. We wel- 
come the volume as putting into the hand of the average Bible 
student the collateral information necessary to the deeper under- 
standing of the Bible itself. To the beginner it offers a fascinating 
text book on the subject, while to the scholar it provides a con- 
venient guide and handbook. We recommend it as worthy of pur- 
chase by all Bible students. The binding, typography, and illustra- 
tions are of a very high order. 


BERGSON AND PERSONAL REALISM. By RALrH TyLer 
FLEWELLING, Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Southern California. The Abingdon Press, New York, 
1920. Pp. 304. 


Professor Bowne once remarked that he had often thought of 
writing a history of philosophy, but that if he did so his aim would 
be primarily critical and constructive rather than historical. He 
would make the systems of the past the occasion for the exposition 
of his own fundamental ideas. Somewhat the same purpose seems 
to have been in Dr. Flewelling’s mind as he wrote the book above 
mentioned. This book is not a systematic exposition of Bergson’s 
philosophy as a whole, but rather a critique of some of its funda- 
mental ideas from the personalistic standpoint. The main thesis 
of the book is that Bergson’s philosophy of change is inadequate 
and inconsistent, in so far as it falls short of a true personalism. 
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That Bergson is headed in a theistic direction is evident, but there 
is much of the impersonalistic that still clings both to his phrase- 
ology and his concepts. And to point this out and show how the 
most fruitful and original ideas in his philosophy find their logical 
and natural completion in personal idealism or “personal realism,” 
as the author terms it, and in it alone, is the chief purpose of the 
volume. 

This is a new approach to Bergson and gives to Dr. Flewelling’s 
book a distinctive character. Other books on Bergson, such as 
those by Miller and by Ruhe and Paul, have dealt with his religious 
ideas, but none of them have discussed in the same critical and 
constructive way the relation of his philosophy to the personalistic 
type of thought. Dr. Flewelling shows that such characteristic 
Bergsonian concepts as “duration” and “pure memory” either imply 
or are practically synonymous with “personality.” He also makes 
it clear that the “elan vital” can fulfill the function attributed to 
it by Bergson only.as it is raised to the personal plane. The dis- 
cussion of Bergson thus leads up to the exposition of “personal 
realism,” which forms the latter part of the volume. Here the 
author develops the idea that the fundamental categories of thought 
can be understood only in the light of personal experience. It is 
personality that explains the categories rather than the categories 
that explain personality. In the last chapter an interesting distinc- 
tion is made between “individualism” and “personalism.” Indi- 
vidualism is selfish. It expresses itself in the “doctrine of Super- 
man developed at the expense of the many and without moral 
regard,” and so is antithetical to “personalism which contends for 
the inalienable cultural rights of all men.” 

The book is written in the lucid and chaste style characteristic 
of the author, and is a welcome addition alike to Bergsonian litera- 
ture and to the literature of personalism. At times the criticisms 
passed upon Bergson seem a little severe, and the author confesses 
that they may appear to some as “hypercritical.” One also misses 
to some extent those positive expressions of sympathy with the 
idealistic drift of Bergson’s thought that might have been expected 
from a personalist. But this is probably due to the definite pur- 
pose which the author set himself. His task was to apply the 
plummet line of personal idealism to the Bergsonian philosophy, 
and to judge it by that standard. It is in the light of this avowed 
purpose that we are to understand such a judgment as that with 
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which he closes his discussion of “the philosophy of change.” “Any 
philosophy,”~he says, “which is unclear in its definition of person- 
ality and its relation to fundamental being is unclear in all. It 
furnishes an illustration in philosophy of an analogous truth oft 
quoted in another realm, that he who is guilty of the breach of 
one commandment is guilty of all.” If this were taken as a final 
estimate of Bergson’s philosophy it would seem unduly severe, but 
as a criticism from the strictly personalistic point of view it loses 
much of its sting, and may be regarded as justified. The author 
feels that there are in Bergson’s teaching “elements of danger 
which are easily overlooked by reason of the winning charm and 
contagious enthusiasm of the philosopher.” To point these out he 
consequently regards as his special task. And this purpose he has 
carried out in an eminently successful way. At the same time he 
has given us a compact and interesting introduction to, and exposi- 
tion of, his own philosophical position. 
ALBERT C. KNUDSON. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL ETHICS. By Joun M. 
MEcKLIN, Professor of Philosophy, University of Pitts- 
burg. Harcourt, Brace and Howe, New York, 1920. Pp. 
IX—446. 


The last twenty years has seen the rapid growth of a new field 
of thought known as social ethics. The discourses on the subject 
of ethics preceding the beginning of the present century were dis- 
tinctly individualistic. They accented not only the conduct of the 
individual, but they treated the individual as a psychological entity, 
more or less apart from his group life. They tended to overlook 
the highly significant fact that the social environment into which 
an infant is born is an inheritance from the past through the 
medium of an organic and continuous social process, and that the 
nature of this social process cannot be inferred from either indi- 
vidual psychology or from the study of heredity, but chiefly from 
sociology.- This enveloping social environment, as Professor C. H. 
Cooley would say, is a powerful factor in stimulating and direct- 
ing the growth of the individual’s distinctive "but quite rudimentary 
capacities and tendencies.” 

Social ethics has been defined in various ways. There is as yet 
no common agreement regarding the exact field that social ethics 
covers. Professor Mecklin has made an important contribution to 
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the definitive phases of the subject by making the nature and func- 
tions of the social conscience the central core of the social ethics. 
He then proceeds to make an exhibit of the effects of a vigorous 
social conscience when it attempts to make over current social 
phenomena, such as the home, school, church, private property, the 
machine process, business enterprise, urban life, even democracy. 
Social ethics, according to our author, is the social conscience at 
work in a democracy. 

The social conscience is “that body of comprehensive ethical 
norms that are integral paris of the moral sentiments of the mem- 
bers of the group” (p. 119). This set of ethical standards function 
almost automatically in the settlement of ethical issues; they insure 
the continuity and the integrity of the life of the group. The social 
conscience resides in individuals but functions socially. Two things 
are essential to the operation of a vigorous social conscience, 
namely: (1) a high degree of enlightenment of the members of a 
group; and (2) a dynamic group situation (p. 123). 

The need for a vigorous social conscience today is evidenced 
by the fact that people are moving about with all “the wasteful, 
headlong stupidity of a herd of stampeded cattle.” Professor 
Mecklin is right in doubting whether society has reached the stage 
where as an entity it is either entirely rational or moral. The need 
is urgent for the members of the human race to become sovereign 
moral creators, creating a social conscience that is at once enlight- 
ened, dynamic, and vigorously at work. 

The function of social institutions, such as the home, the school, 
the state, is to furnish settled modes of behavior and relatively 
fixed forms of valuation, for the purpose of disciplining individuals 
(p. 203). The rise of serious moral and social problems takes 
place when conflicts occur between the social conscience, institu- 
tions, and individual selves (p. 211). There is ever a need that 
the traditional group morality be raised to the level at the given 
time of the morality of the emancipated individual selves. 

Professor Mecklin is essentially correct in declaring that Ameri- 
canism is suffering from too many class consciences and from the 
underdevelopment of a fundamental, nation-inclusive social con- 
science. For example, the labor-group conscience is opposed in 
many ways to the business-group conscience, but as yet there is 
no general social conscience that is vigorous enough to deal effect- 
ively with both the labor-group and business-group consciences. 
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As an institution the family is in grave danger, because we are 
stripping it of its religious sanctions and permitting the machine 
process to disintegrate its ancient bonds, without making com- 
pensations for these losses (p. 227). A careless attitude is being 
assumed toward the church despite its role as a conserver of values, 
its ministry of comfort, and its moral and spiritual inspiration (p. 
271). The school is being socialized, but without considering that 
socialization may or may not involve moral excellence (p. 284). 
Private property as an institution is useful but can survive only if 
it is adapted in all its ramifications intelligently to the needs of the 
community. The machine process is irreligious, producing irrelig- 
ious beings. Scientific management fails if it secures only the in- 
creased efficiency of the worker without arousing the increased 
interest of the laborer in his work. Profitism is a causal factor in 
radicalism. Industrial democracy will not be achieved until both 
labor and capital have attained a common social point of view. 
“The most dangerous moral anarchist of all is the unenlightened, 
powerful and stubborn reactionary” (p. 370). 

In this virile contribution to social philosophy, Professor Meck- 
lin is thought-provoking, and in the main, sound in his sociological 
principles. While cherishing the best social values of the past, he 
takes a position on the frontier of the present, seeking new social 
values, and new ways for attaining old values. While at times he 
is formal in his reasoning, he never strays far from experience. 
The concept of socialization is hardly accurate, for he rates it in 
terms of social efficiency. Socialization is a spiritual process in- 
volving the development of personalities who feel, think, and act 
together in enlightened ways and in the spirit of good will. 

Emory S. BoGarDUus. 


MORALE, The Supreme Standard of Life and Conduct. By G. 
STANLEY Hatt, LL.D., President of Clark University. 
Daniel Appleton and Co., New York. Pp. IX & 377. 


LEADERSHIP, A study and discussion of the qualities most to 
be desired in an officer, etc. By ArtTHUR Harrison MILLER, 
Major, Coast Artillery Corps, U. S. Army. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York, 1920. Pp. XIII & 174. 


MAN AND THE NEW DEMOCRACY. By Witittam A. Mc- 
Keevrr, LL.D., University of Kansas. George H. Doran 
Co., New York, 1919. Pp. X & 250. 


The subtitle of President Hall’s book, the supreme standard of 
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life and conduct, is very significant. It is a big claim to make for 
morale. One doubts that the book will ever hold the high place 
that Dr. Hall has hopes for, because in it there is no foundation 
laid for a new ethics nor for any new principles in sociology. 
What is still more important, the book is a disappointment when 
it is seen that for Dr. Hall the great stress is on the physical, the 
purely materialistic in life. The organization of material is a little 
loose and scattering and the writing is either too hastily done or 
else not carefully revised in some places. 

He holds that the war itself revealed the bankruptcy (as he 
puts it )of the old criteria and that our human standards and values 
must now be subjected to a redefinition. He uses “Morale” with 
psycho-physic connotation in its individual, industrial, and social 
applications. He says in his preface and first chapter that our 
ideals of conscience, honor, and morals generally have not accom- 
plished all we have hoped for, and so why not try the standard of 
morale as more fitting for the conditions of modern life. 

Dr. Hall asks is there any chief end of man, any goal or destiny 
supreme above all others and then answers that the war revealed 
in its true perspective and its real scope this goal—to keep our- 
selves, body and soul, and our environment, physical, social, indus- 
trial, etc., always at the very tip-top of condition. This- super- 
hygiene is best designated as Morale. In another place he says 
Morale is best defined as the cult of condition. ‘“Psyochophysic 
condition is the most important factor in any and every kind of 
success. Men slump morally, financially, in their creeds, and even 
into ill-health because they lose condition. In this way this has 
always been recognized, for the oldest and most universal form of 
greeting is ‘How are you feeling?’ and ‘I hope you are well’—are 
the tides of life running high or low today—as if this was a thing 
of prime concern. When we awake after a sound and refreshing 
sleep with every organ in tune and at concert pitch, and thank 
whatever gods we believe in that we are alive, well, young, strong, 
buoyant, and exuberant, with animal spirits at the top-notch; when 
we are full of joy that the world is so beautiful, that we can love 
our dear ones, and can throw ourselves into our work with zest 
and abandon because we like it; when our problems seem not in- 
soluble and the obstacles in our path not insuperable; when we 
feel that our enemies are either beaten or placated; in a word, when 
we face reality gladly and with a stout heart even if it is grim and 
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painful, and never doubt that it is good at the core and all evil is 
subordinate to good, that even if we are defeated and overwhelmed 
in a good cause all is not lost; when we feel that we live for some- 
thing that we would die for if need be—this is Morale. Morale is 
thus health.” 

He seems not to see that there is a side of morale which can- 
not be dealt with in the mechanical and disciplinary methods which 
he says can be used to train it. Ome can very successfully 
cultivate the physical expression of morale, that is, providing the 
training is not done in too obvious a way, but it is a very different 
matter when it comes to training the spiritual side of morale. Never 
can we apply the machinery of propaganda to the spiritual morale 
as Dr. Hall would have us do, for to do so would crush it utterly. 

Throughout the entire book Dr. Hall’s plans simple revert to 
this—he seems to think of us all as so much raw material devoid 
of feeling and reactions unless experts put them in us, devoid of 
any high aspirations, initiative, capability of progress, etc., unless 
certain agents of morale appointed by certain wise people—psy- 
chologists, I guess, since they seem to be the only people who 
already have desirable qualities in sufficient quantity. 

Dr. Hall makes the same mistake in his plans for morale that 
the German nation made during this past war when she supposed 
that the soul, or however else we designate the seat of morale, 
could be controlled by scientific management. 

NELLIE E. VAWTER. 


Major Miller’s discussion of morale in his work entitled Leader- 
ship is entirely from the practical standpoint of experience, but so 
well has he analyzed the elements which comprise it that his book 
will be invaluable to men who in anyway aspire to leadership of 
other men. It is significant that while not neglecting the physical 
side of morale he gives due emphasis to the moral qualities of faith, 
courage, truthfulness, and honor. 


Dr. McKeever’s Man and the New Democracy makes an im- 
portant contribution to the same general subject. After consider- 
ing the question from the standpoint of society at large in which 
he discusses creative democracy, work as a means of salvation, 
religion as a part of democracy, and a changed conception of loyalty 
he turns to the individual. He says: “And just as it was urged in 
the earlier part of this volume that a true democracy can only be 
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grown, and that is to be accomplished through the righteous devel- 
opment of the young, so with the spiritual democracy from this 
time forward to be proposed; it must be grown in the hearts of 
our adult generation, and that as a part or an aspect of our ordinary 
daily routine of duties. We must be born again. The times demand 
it. Our desire to harmonize with the new world democracy makes 
it imperative that we reorganize both our conscious and subcon- 
scious types of thought.” 

Thus he concludes most fundamentally and hopefully that the 
reorganization of the world for the new democracy must come from 
within. It depends on moral and spiritual self-mastery by the in- 
dividual. We believe that this standpoint cannot be successfully 
controverted. Dr. McKeever has done a service to society to set 
forth thus clearly the elemental principles of true democracy. 


THE LEBANON IN TURMOIL. By J. F. ScHEtTEmA, M.A., 
Ph.D. Pp. 203. Yale Oriental Series, Researches Vol VII, 
Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn. 


EDUCATION IN ANCIENT ISRAEL to 70 A. D. By 
FLETCHER HARPER SwiFt, Professor of Education, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. Pp. XII & 134. Open Court Publishing 

Co., Chicago, IIl. 


THE APOCALYPSE OF JOHN. By Isson T. Beckwirta, 
Ph.D., D.D., formerly Professor of the Interpretation of 
the New Testament in the General Theological Seminary, 
New York, and of Greek in Trinity College, Hartford. 
Pp. XV & 794. 


as * * 


To the student of the Near East question this research volume 
of the Yale Oriental Series offers invaluable information. While 
it details the contemporary account of the massacres of 1860 and 
the European diplomacy that attended them it throws a flood of 
light upon the present situation in Palestine and Armenia. It is 
“A contribution of great subsidiary importance directly to the his- 
tory of the Lebanon and the whole of Syria, indirectly to the 
history of the Christian Churches in the Semitic Orient, not only 
by reason of what it explicitly states and the thus far unknown 
details it furnishes, but also on account of what it implies to who- 
ever knows how to read between the lines.” 

The value of the book is doubled by the inclusion of an intro- 
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duction and conclusion written by Dr. Scheltema. Concerning the 
repetition of history in the present situation, he writes: “The 
jealousies which prevented until now its general breakdown, its 
complete spoliation favorable or prejudicial to this Power or that, 
are again in full swing at this very moment. Trying to steal 
marches upon one another in the application for their own profit 
of the ideal of the “parallel co-existence” of the Christian commu- 
nities subject to the Porte in Asia, as formulated by Gortshakoff 
in his famous memorandum of 1867, we see the comrades in arms 
of yesterday falling out over the spoils. Indeed, new alliances for 
common action against a common enemy can abate and divert but 
never automatically eradicate old rivalries. Suspicious envy, pick- 
ing out its accustomed pattern of contention on the official display 
of fraternal affection, indicates clearly that we are still confronted 
with the damnosa hereditas of European diplomacy at its worst, 
defined by Mr. John (now Lord) Morley as ‘that shifting, intract- 
able and interwoven tangle of conflicting interests, rival peoples and 
antagonistic faiths that is veiled under the name of the Eastern 
Question.’ ” 

One should scarcely speak on the Eastern question without 
knowledge of the facts given in this book. 


* * * 


In Professor Swift’s Education in Ancient Israel, one finds in 
the convenient limits of a single volume a continuous and complete 
account of Jewish Education. He begins by asking ‘“‘What are the 
fundamental characteristics of Hebrew religion and morals, what 
part did education play in the development of the religious and 
moral consciousness of that race whose conceptions were destined 
to dominate the spiritual life of a thousand alien peoples and whose 
iiterary monuments have for centuries served as primer and final 
text for Christendom? What were the institutions, who were the 
teachers, what were the methods through which this national con- 
sciousness and its heritage of doctrines and ideals were stimulated, 
fostered, preserved and transmitted?” These questions he answers 
in a discriminating way, adding at the end a very complete bibliog- 
raphy of the subject. All in all it will prove a valuable book for 
the student of Jewish life and religion. 


* aK * 


— = 
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If Dr. Beckwith’s book were to have the wide reading that it 
deserves there would be less of ignorant and hearsay interpretation 
of the Book of Revelation. As in other portions of the scripture 
bizarre and unusual interpretations are most often the results of a 
profound ignoring if not ignorance of the historical and theological 
settings and aims of the scripture in question. This is more notably 
so with the Apocalypse of John inasmuch as without these facts 
it is practically uninterpretable. The author writes: “Its meaning 
must be sought for in the light thrown upon it by the condition and 
circumstances of its readers, by the author’s inspired purpose, and 
by those current beliefs and traditions that not only influenced the 
fashion which his visions themselves took, but also and especially 
determined the form of this literary composition in which he has 
given a record of his visions. . . . Like the other books of the New 
Testament, the Revelation, while containing truth for all time, was 
immediately occasioned by a concrete, practical purpose for the 
Church in the age in which it was written. The primary purpose 
of the Apocalypse was to help the Church to meet the conflict then 
and afterwards.” 

“The contents of a prophetic message are determined by the 
circumstances, the needs, and the dominant religious conceptions 
of the age to which it is addressed; for the message is always 
designed to accomplish God’s work in a particular historical situa- 
tion. It is true that underlying all prophecies are certain truths 
regarding the character of God and his will which are in them- 
selves independent of historical circumstances. But these are 
always apprehended by the prophet through the media of the con- 
ditions of his own time. Such limitations are not only a necessary 
result of the limitations of all human agencies employed by God; 
they are also essential for the very purpose of the prophet’s mission, 
which is to arouse God’s people to their religious duty in the special 
emergency arising, and to assure them of God’s good purpose for 
his kingdom of the future. ... In the New Testament also the 
same law holds as elsewhere regarding the contents of prophecy— 
the topic to which a prophetic utterance relates is determined by 
existing conditions and beliefs. Now the gaze of the apostolic 
Church was turned intently to the future and the Lord’s return, 
its outlook was eagerly eschatological. Therefore its fortunes, its 
struggles, fears, and hopes were viewed from the standpoint of its 
eschatological expectations. The elements of its eschatology were 
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however in many instances suggested by Jewish apocalyptic ideas 
belonging to the times in the midst of which Christian expectations 
took form. Thus it comes about that there appear in Christian 
prophecy factors which, however much modified, are a product of 
Jewish eschatology. . . . It is important to observe, that these fac- 
tors constitute not a form or symbol but the actual contents of the 
respective prophecies. They are the historical element, that which 
is furnished by contemporary thought and experience. And as 
such they are to be distinguished from the great spiritual truths of 
God’s eternal purposes in the world, his mighty control of the 
movements of human society, to work out his gracious will for the 
sons of men. These latter are the elements of permanent meaning 
in the prophecy. The former, as springing out of the accidents of 
contemporaneous history, as the media through which our prophet 
seizes his divine revelation, may safely be regarded as circumstan- 
tial and transitory. ... The central significance of prophecy is 
found not in the prediction of coming events of history, but in 
revealing the truth of God.” In this treatise we have a careful 
scholarly and exhaustive consideration of the subject. No leading 
historical method of interpretation is overlooked. There is discus- 
sion from every standpoint that has any reasonable claim to cred- 
ence. There is no pressing forward of any preassumed theory. 
The chapters on the eschatological hope and the general character- 
istics of apocalyptic literature are of unusual value. This full and 
fair discussion is followed by a valuable commentary on the text 
itself. As knowledge is the best corrective of the multitudinous 
unwarranted millenial theories that are just now misleading so 
many this book ought to have an instant and widespread sale. 


A STUDY OF POETRY. By Btiss Perry: Houghton-Mifflin 
Company. The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 


This discussion of poetry, covering nearly four hundred pages, 
is thoroughgoing and judicious. While showing appreciation for 
some of the brilliant work of the new free verse school, Professor 
Perry regards the movement as essentially a passing fad. “Much 
of the New Verse is Euphuistic,” he tells us, “not merely in its 
self-conscious cleverness, its delightful toying with words and 
phrases for their own sake, its search of novel cadences and curves, 
but also in its naive pleasure in rediscovering and parodying what 
the ancients had discovered long ago.” He regrets the tendency to 
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over-subjectivity and morbid sensibility, the display of singularity 
and silly nudity in contemporary verse. “If the revelation of per- 
sonality unites men, the stress upon mere individuality separates 
them, and there are countless poets of the day who glory in their 
eccentric individualism without remembering that it is only through 
a richly developed personality that poetry gains any universal 
values.” The book is arranged in a way to make it available for 
systematic teaching in the classroom. 
James Main Drxon. 


Books Received 


Space and Time, by Moritz Schlick, Professor of Philosophy 
at Rostock University: translated by Henry L. Brose. Pp. X 
and 87. Oxford Univ. Press, N. Y. 


Kostes Palamas, Life Immovable, translated by Aristides E. 
Phontrides. Pp. IX and 237. Harvard Univ. Press, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


An Introductory Logic, by James Edwin Creighton, Sage Pro- 
fessor of Logic and Metaphysics in Cornell University. XVI 
and 520. MacMillan Co., N. Y. 


The Inner Witness of the Fourth Gospel, by Rev. Lawrence 
Keister, A.M., S.T.B. Pp. 379. The Otterbein Press, Dayton, 
Ohio. 


The Ground and Goal of Human Life, by Charles Gray Shaw, 
Ph.D., Professor of Ethics New York University. XII and 593. 
New York University Press, N. Y. 


Fugitive Essays, by Josiah Royce. Pp. 429. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge, Mass. 


The more important of these books will be reviewed in future numbers 
of THE PERSONALIST. 
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Activism, by Henry Lane Eno, Research Associate in Psy- 
chology, Princeton University. Pp. 208. Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, N. J. 


The Acquisitive Society, by R. H. Tawney, Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford. Pp. 188. Harcourt, Brace & Howe, N. Y. 


The Principles of Natural Knowledge, by A. N. Whitehead. 
Sc.D., F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Pro- 
fessor of Applied Mathematics in the Imperial College of Science 
and Technology. Pp. XII and 200. Cambridge University 
Press, N.Y. 


Relativity, by Professor Albert Einstein, Ph.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Physics in the University of Berlin; translated by Pro- 
fessor Robert W. Lawson, M.Sc. Pp. XIII ‘and 168. Henry 
BLOM CO. IN: he 


Proposed Roads to Freedom, by Bertrand Russell, F.R.S. 
XVilland:218;> Henry Holts&' Coy Naty; 


Mind Energy, by Henri Bergson, Member of the French 
Academy, Professor in The College De France; translated by 
H. Wildom Carr; Pp. X and: 262. .Hénry Holtie Coy Naw 


Moral Values, by Walter Goodnow Everett, Ph.D., Professor 
of Philosophy in Brown University. Pp. XIII and 439. Henry 
Holt Co., N.Y. 


L’Etat de Guerre and Projet de Paix Perpetuelle, by Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, with introduction and notes by Shirley G. 
Patterson. Pp. liv and 90. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 


The New Light on Immortality, by John Herman Randall. 
Pp. VII and 174. MacMillan Co., N. Y. 


Up-to-Date Books 


The New Orthodoxy 


By Edward Scribner Ames. $1.25, postpaid $1.35. The author makes a plea for 
humanized faith. Those who are dissatisfied with the scholastic faith of pro- 
testantism will find The New Orthodoxy a most welcome statement of the new 
point of view in religion. 


The Problem of Democracy 


Edited by Scott W. Bedford. Paper; $1.50, postpaid $1.65. This volume in- 
cludes papers on the following subjects: A Working Democracy, Democracy 
and Our Political System, Organized Labor and Democracy, Democraty and 
Community Organization, Religion and Democracy, Bolshevism and Democracy, 
and Democracy and Socialism. 


University of Chicago Sermons 


By Members of the University Faculties. Edited by Theodore G. Soares. $1.50, 
postpaid $1.65. Their message is one to reach the heart of the modern Christian 
without offending his intelligence or shocking his taste, says the Independent 
in commenting on the sermons of this volume. These eighteen sermons are 
contributed by as many professors in the University of Chicago. The modern 
man will find them extremely helpful. 


The Relation Between Religion and Science: 


A Biological Approach. By Angus Stewart Woodburne. Paper; 75 cents, post- 
paid 85 cents. The author has shown that religion and science may exist side 
by side in cordial relationships where the specific functions of each are rec- 
ognized. 


An Introduction to the Peace Treaties 


By Arthur Pearson Scott. $2.00, postpaid $2.15. ‘“‘Scott’s is without question 
the simplest, clearest, and most intelligent book on the Peace Conference pub- 
lished thus far.’”,—Harry Hansen, Literary Editor, Chicago Daily News and 
author of The Adventures of the Fourteen Points. This book gives valuable in- 
formation regarding the causes of the war, the aims of the belligerents, the 
peace proposals, and the framing of the Treaty of Peace. 


General Psychology 


By Walter S. Hunter. $2.00, postpaid $2.15. A survey of psychology with the 
emphasis upon the concrete experimental facts. Much attention is given to the 
description of experimental methods and results. A feature of the book is the 
carefully selected illustrations which deal as far as possible with typical appa- 
ratus used in psychological laboratories. A bird’s-eye view of the science. 
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Our Contributors’ Page 


Our readers are already pleasantly acquainted with JOSEPHINE 
Hammonp, late Professor of English at Reed College, through her 
article on Amy Lowell in the October number of THE PERSONALIST, 
as well as for her contributions to other Reviews, her pageants and 
plays. The October article called forth wide comment and we feel 
that the present essay is even better. It will be followed by another 
on Lord Dunsany. 


<2 


Dr. BRIGHTMAN is the successor of Dr. Bowne in the chair of 
philosophy at Boston University and is already widely known for 
his work. He has previously contributed to THE PERSONALIST and 
has been from its inception one of its most enthusiastic supporters. 


<2 


Mr. J. E. Turner of Mossley Hill, Liverpool, England, is also 
an old acquaintance of our readers. We feel ourselves especially 
fortunate in securing his reactions to the Gifford Lectures on Per- 
sonality for this number. 


<2 


All readers of Dr. Youtz’ previous article in the April number 
on A Missing World have been waiting with interest for the final 
installment. It is a source of regret that the capacity of our maga- 
zine is still so inconveniently small as to compel the division of long 
articles. 
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II. Tasks Confronting a Personalistic Philosophy . . 162 
EDGAR S. BRIGHTMAN - 
III. Webb’s Gifford Lectures on Personality . . . . 172 
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HERBERT ALDEN YOUTZ 


Current Thought . . . . oe 


What way ‘lies Ciriétion erties Me ia Chiisti- 
anity ; Le Revue de Strasbourg on its feet again; American 
reactions to Bergsonism; Personalistic straws in the philos- 
ophic wind; The Idealistic tendencies of neo-realism. 
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Psycho-Analysis again. 
Dr. Harley’s League of Nations and the New Inter- 
national Law. 


| Along the Bookshelf . ba UT MELO Me ERTS Me LOE EO ONS) 


Songs of the Trail: Kanibbs. 

Pantheistic Dilemmas: Sheldon. 

The Field of Philosophy: Leighton. 

An Introduction to Philosophy: Cunningham. 


| Studies in Contemporary Metaphysics: Hoernle. 


Sacchari’s Euclides Vindicatus: Halsted. 
Space and Time: Schlick. 

Principles of Natural Knowledge: Whitehead. 
Relativity : Einstein. 
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Manuscripts and communications should be addressed to THE 

| Personatist, University of Southern California, University Avenue 

and Thirty-fifth Street, Los Angeles. Stamps for the return of man- 
uscripts should be enclosed. 


To the Gentle Personalist 


E MusT beg the forbearance of our readers in not presenting 
W with this number the promised articles on The Ring and the 
Book and The Word of Words. They will come along next time : 
however and we will try not to repeat the mistake of promising 

; 


more than our limit of space will allow. 
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BELIEVE in personality as the power of self-conscious- 
| ness and self-direction. 

I believe in personality as the. World-ground, the 
ever-creative source of all things, immanent yet trans- 
cendent. “ 

I believe in personality as the fundamental reality 
of life, man’s highest possession, the source of all crea- 
tivity, the perfect realization of which is his supreme 
goal. 

I believe that human personality is fully realized only 
as it comprehends and gives itself to the will of the In- 
finite Personality, or God, “in whom we live, and move, 


and have our being.” 
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We desire more responses on the personalist’s Credo. We did 
not intend our own statement to be final. Will you not help us? 
For the best Credo we will send free a year’s subscription. 


